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THE LIVING 





LIFE INSURANCE as an institution 
is generations older than auto- 
mobiles, or radio, or motion pic- 
tures, or telephones. Its methods 
of advertising and selling might 
be considered, almost, a 
tradition. 

But there is always a chance 
for the fresh advertising idea, 
the new sales attitude, even in 
the ancient business. The adver- 
tising of The Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company breaks with 
traditions in insurance selling 
and departs, refreshingly, from 
many advertising methods born 


and bred of the depression. It 
insists, logically, that Penn 
Mutual Income Plans reward 
the living. Instead of pointing the 
finger of fear, of picturing 
the widow in her weeds, the pen- 
niless orphan in the street, it 
discusses a sure financial power 
that can banish worry from the 
minds of men and make all of 
living more hopeful and more 
effective. 

An attitude so sane, so under- 
standing of human desires, could 
not fail to be appreciated and 
to bring results. 
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THE DES MOINES 
REGISTER AND 
TRIBUNE 


* 


DAILY 261,076 
SUNDAY 252,092 
A. B.C 


The Des Moines Sun- 
day Register covers the 
urban population of all 
lowa better than most 
newspapers cover their 


own cities. 


Iowa’s 1,165,692 urbanites live 
in 204 cities and towns of more 
than 1,000 inhabitants. 


74% of the total urban popula- 
tion in 190 of these 204 cities and 
towns is reached by The Des 
Moines Sunday Register 
equivalent to 74% coverage in a 
city of 896,114—larger than Buf- 
falo and Albany combined.* 39% of 
the total families in Iowa are Des 
Moines Sunday Register readers. 


The 252,092 circulation of The 
Des Moines Sunday Register is an 
increase of more than 74,000 above 
the “peak year” of 1929. The 
Milline rate, $1.98, is the lowest 
of any Iowa newspaper. 


Buying 3 out of 4 new cars sold 
in Iowa during 1934, readers of 
The Des Moines Sunday Register 
are top-third in purchasing power 
in a state which ranks fourth in 
American per capita wealth. 


*Sunday Register circulation in towns 
of less than 1,000 and on farms 
77,439. (All figures from Sept., 1934 
six months A. B. C. reports.) 
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This Week 


HE national advertiser who so 
manages his newspaper effort as 
to avail himself of the local rates 
gains one advantage—a saving in 
dollars and cents. Other advan- 
tages, such as insured control of 
his appropriation, he must sacrifice. 
This week’s leading article deals 
with a company that, paying the 
national—or general—rate, adver- 
tises in some 600 newspapers, and 
doesn’t mention its own name. 
Andrew M. Howe explains how 
and why the enactment of that pol- 
icy is proving fruitful for Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender. 


*_ * * 


A buying mood—that’s what is 
growing on American farms. Tech- 
nically, the position of the farm- 
commodity market is favorable. 
The farmer needs supplies—and 
finds that those who ought to be 
in a position to supply him are low 
in stock. Dirt Farmer F. B. Nich- 
ols, of Oak Hill Farm in Buffalo, 
Kans., tells how, seeking a plow, 
he had to buy one out of a book. 
Under the title, “Rural Selling in 
Fashion Again,” he offers manu- 
facturers a few pointed thoughts 
on how to meet the farm-market 
opportunity. 

. > * 

Before a contract is signed be- 
tween an advertiser and an agency, 
what five questions ought to be an- 
swered? Albert E. Haase and 
I. W. Digges, who teamed the au- 
thorship of the A. N. A.’s report 
on agency compensation, specify 
the five questions and suggest the 
answers. 

* * * 

In business-paper space, a man- 
ufacturer talks behind the scenes 
to his retailers. Yet why, in this 
confidential discourse, does he 
limit himself to so meager a hand- 


ful of subjects? C. B. Larrabee 
wonders about that. Dealer ap- 
peals, he points out, aren’t closely 
limited at all. He suggests a 
couple of dozen, and urges their 
employment. 

* * * 

Look out for calendaritis! It's 
the itch that impels business enter- 
prises to hunt for new merchandis- 
ing plans, new advertising angles, 
at the turn of the year. T. Harry 
Thompson, who describes it, la- 
ments that “even your best friends 
won't send you flowers when it gets 
you down.” 

* * * 

“Texas Dan” Craven, who trav- 
els Texas for the J. A. Sexauer 
Manufacturing Company, is always 
a long way from headquarters. 
But he hears from the home office 
three times a week. Eldridge Peter- 
son explains how and why in 
“Sales Morale bv Bulletin.” 

** * 


An advertisement is no small- 
talk chat over the teacups. It’s an 
occasion, a performance. Its locale 
is no place for amateurs. Writing 
about copy and what the square- 
thumbed boys sometimes do to it, 
Arthur H. Little pleads: “Keep it 
Professional.” 

** * 

A catalog with a personality— 
that’s the book, titled “Pacemaker 
of Drug Store Merchandising,” 
just rolled off the press for Bauer 
& Black. The purpose: “to re- 
flect the spirit of a firm long es- 
tablished but youthfully enterpris- 
ing.” 

** ¢ 

Editorially, this week’s issue of- 
fers a few well-chosen thoughts on 
the matter of talking to women. 
And when you discuss that sub- 
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ject you’d better choose well! We 
remark that, on the whole, women 
are neither unreasoning nor un- 
reasonable. By precept, our posi- 
tion is upheld by Paul S. Willis, 
who, speaking as to even-tempered 
and rational persons, explains why 
the food industry is fighting 
A-B-C labeling. 
. ae 

Givaudan-Delawanna is an in- 
dustrial enterprise concerned with 
odors, one of which, incidentally, 
is the odor that makes a drygoods 
store smell that way. Odors have 
become raw materials of many 
manufactured products; hence 
much of Givaudan-Delawanna’s 
advertising is indirect—addressed 
to customers of customers’ cus- 
tomers. Via Joel Lewis, Robert A. 
Engel talks about this application 
of selling over the buyer’s head. 

* * * 

A shirtwaist isn’t—or wasn’t—a 
blouse. Because it wasn’t, A. Wine- 
burgh recalls in this week’s recol- 
lections of a busy career, advertis- 
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ing was blamed for a failure that 
hadn’t really failed. There’s a 
moral for today in “Mother's 
Friend.” 

+ * . 

“Umpth floor! Toys, sporting 
goods, and automobiles! Sedans to 
your right, coupes to your leit! 
Let ‘em out, please!” Thus the 
motor car comes back to the 
department store. In Chicago, the 
Boston Store becomes a_ special 
agency for Nash and LaFayette 
News report: “Nash on State 
Street.” Significance: Is this a 
throwback, or a portent? 

+ * * 

“‘Week-End Liquor Guide” js 
the theme of a retail-style cam- 
paign launched by National Dis- 
tillers in New York dailies * * * 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet releases 
three-dimension, toy cutouts * * * 
Charles H. Jennings wins top hon- 
ors in tournament of Golf League 
of Advertising Interests * * * 
P. I. Advertising Index reveals 
farm-paper gain. 
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a ~~ FEBRUARY 24th marks the date of 
the first full-size Garden Page to be published in The 
Providence Sunday Journal for 1935. In previous years 
this increasingly popular page has made its initial annual 
appearance early in March. To further extend our service 
to advertisers, and to readers who go in for the early 


planning of gardens, publication date has been advanced. 


Advertise Your Product Where Buyers Read 
Sell through the Garden Page ee 


As in the past, the weekly Garden Page will be Rhode 
Island's guide to better planning and planting. It offers 
excellent opportunity to garden supply houses to advertise 
their products in a highly receptive market. Schedules 
arranged to include several issues of the Garden Page will 
bring a full share of sales to those who advertise. The 
regular lineage rate prevails. 


The Providence Sunday Journal 
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Roto Rates 
* Reduced + 


HE Milwaukee Journal now offers 
performance discounts on mono- 
tone and colorgravure space, on a 
frequency and volume basis beginning 
February 1, and effective for one year. 


Roto space in The Journal, is preferred 
position in Wisconsin’s preferred news- 
paper. No other publication, whether 
newspaper or magazine, gets so much 
concentrated attention from so many 
Milwaukee and Wisconsin people. 


At the new rate, you can buy this 
attention-getting presentation for as 
low as $1,004.50 per page, only 10% 
more than a Sunday Journal R. O. P. 
black and white page. Ask for details. 








FIRST BY MERIT 





THE MILWAUKEE J ae 
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Profit in National Rate 


This Advertiser Could Bu 
Reasons 


L Locally, but Here Are His 


t Doing So 


By Andrew M. Howe 


CHICAGO manufacturer, using approximately 600 news- 
papers, is paying national rates, although his product is not 
mentioned in the copy, his company name does not appear and 
the advertisements are signed by retailers. 
I submit this as an answer to any reader who may have thought 
that the case of the Zenith Radio Corporation, cited in a previous 


article,* was unique. 


Zenith was able to trace certain benefits 


directly to its new policy of placing its advertising when and 


where it wished and paying the na- 
tional rate. Formerly, this radio 


manufacturer had permitted its 
distributors and dealers to place its 
newspaper appropriation. 

One of the principal advantages 
to this new plan, Zenith found, was 
that the advertisements benefited 


all of its dealers. By featuring the 
product over the manufacturer’s 
own name, this advertiser took full 
advantage of the accumulative 
value of advertising. It added to 
the value of its franchise and thus 
made Zenith a more desirable prod- 
uct for dealers to handle. This 
will make it easier to open new 
outlets and will help to maintain 
existing ones. 

This other Chicago manufac- 
turer, the Brunswick-Balke-Collen- 
der Company, did not seek any such 
advantage. Its products are not re- 
sold to the consumer. Billiard room 
supplies—tables, cues, balls, chalk, 
etc.—are what it sells to the room 
owners. The room owner, in turn, 
sells the use of this equipment. In- 
creased sales for the company de- 
pend upon increased attendance at 
the billiard rooms. 

Last year a plan was worked 
ut by the National Billiard As- 


* “Why National Rate Is Best for Gen- 
eral Advertiser,” Printers’ Inx, Decem- 
er 27, 1934. 





sociation of America to increase 
the popularity of billiards.* It 
needed financial assistance to carry 
the campaign to complete success 
and asked Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lender to stand the cost of all ad- 
vertising. The association, with the 
assistance of the company, com- 
pleted plans for stimulating interest 
among the public. Part of the 
plan was to get room owners to 
give free lessons. After -one or 
more billiard rooms in a city have 
signed up with the National Better 
Billiards program, involving the 
appearance as an instructor of one 
of twenty-one well-known players, 
the company advertises locally in 
newspapers to get people to attend 
these lessons and demonstrations. 

These advertisements, as I have 
said, do not carry the name of the 
company or mention its products. 
The advertisements are strictly 
local, giving the date and place of 
the instructions, along with an in- 
vitation to attend. 

Naturally, it would not have been 
particularly difficult for this ad- 
vertiser to place such advertise- 
ments at local rates in many news- 


*See Pats = Billiard Lessons,”’ by Cc. &: 
Ellison, ing manager, runs- 
wick- Talk Collender Company, Print- 
ers’ INK, November 22, 19 
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FOR AGES the West was a safety valve. 
With scarcely an exception, the great mi- 
grations of peoples were toward the West. 


More than a direction or a locality, the 
West came to be an idea. The hope of a 
fresh start. The dream of a new deal. The 
opportunity to slough off old obligations, 
old standards, old laws. 


If the latest depression has been more 
difficult than other depressions, it is be- 
cause there was no new, unfettered West 
to go to. *‘Go West, young man’’—how the 
world would rush today! 


era sé 
HE events of history are like 


sparks from campfires—they 
are the human actions emanating 
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from a few basic ideas. Innumé 
able historic happenings m 
spring out of one idea. Givent 
idea, the events follow natural 
—people respond and act— 
cause people are mental beings. 

That is why the greatest servi 
which an advertising agency ¢ 
render is the discovery of an id 
—a distinctive mental concept 0 
product's usefulness in relation 
human need. Given the idea, even 
follow naturally. People act. 0 
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one sound idea spring innumer- 
le sales. 

This is the belief and method of 
Walter Thompson Company. It 
not an easy method to follow. 
asic advertising ideas don’t grow 


products like apples on a tree. 
uta belief in the paramount im- 
tance of an idea is the first 
ep toward finding one. The suc- 
ss of this agency in putting its 
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belief into practice is seen in the 
sales history of scores of leading 
products. 

Advertising without an idea is 
usually expensive. The advertiser 
pays through the nose for the idea 
he fails to get. But if his agency 
produces a basic idea, the idea 
quickly pays for itself, and prom- 
ises increasing profits for years to 
come. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY : Advertising 
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papers. They would of course 
have to be placed through the room 
owners and paid for by them, the 
company re-imbursing the “retail- 
ers.” Such procedure would save 
the advertiser some money. 

Why doesn’t this advertiser do 
what many other advertisers are 





Ace BILLIARD 
M LESSONS AND 


t DEMONSTRATIONS 


1 L1y 
(INSTRUCTOR'S NAME -GOES HERE) 
In and Ds at Billiards 


Open to Only 200 Students ¢ Register Now 





(BILLIARD ROOM HAME ABD ADORESS RERE) 

















This could very properly be local 
advertising, but there is a reason 
why it is national 


doing, especially since there is no 
direct mention of the manufacturer 
and his product? 

Let L. Ellison, advertising 
manager, explain: “We did not 
even consider placing these adver- 
tisements at local rates. Doing 
this, first of all, would have in- 
volved a great deal of trouble. It 
is a lot simpler to have our adver- 
tising agency handle the whole 
campaign. The agency pays the 
newspapers. We pay the agency. 
There are no complications, no con- 
fusion. 

“The agency obtains from the 
newspapers the commission to 
which it is entitled. It must be 
compensated for work it is doing 
for us. The agency developed the 
idea for this campaign, has worked 
out the details with us and is do- 
ing a great deal of work in connec- 
tion with the whole program. If 
we were to place these advertise- 
ments through the billiard room 
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owners, we would have to compen 
sate the agency ourselves. Per- 
haps we would have gained a fe 
dollars, quite a few dollars, due to 
the wide spread between the loca! 
and national rates with some 
newspapers. This gain would hav: 
been strictly one of dollars and 
cents. There would have been n 
other advantage. And at the same 
time we would have lost much oi 
the control of the appropriation 
and would have invited, I am con- 
vinced, trouble. 

“Our ‘dealers’ are human. If we 
had given them any money to spend 
in advertising, many of them would 
have tried to get more than they 
were entitled to. Others would in- 
sist on using weak newspapers and 
no doubt a number would want to 
spend the money in other ways. 

“It is important that we treat all 
of our billiard room owners fairly 
We don’t want to give any advan- 
tages that are not deserved. We 
want to be able to place our adver- 
tising in the newspapers that we 
believe are the strongest. We want 
to try to get positions that we be- 
lieve are best for this type of ad- 
vertising. We want to make cer- 
tain that the advertisements appear 
on the correct dates. This is par- 
ticularly important because the bil- 
liard instructors are being routed 
from one city to another and their 
schedules must be maintained. 

“In addition, each advertisement 
must carry the correct dates as 
well as the names and addresses of 
the billiard rooms. 

“It would be especially difficult 
to keep any sort of control of those 
advertisements carrying the names 
of several billiard rooms. To 
qualify as local advertising, such 
advertisements would have to be 
handled by the room owners them- 
selves and they would have to get 
together, or be brought together 
by us in making all the necessary 
arrangements. We_ know, of 
course, that in some cities the news- 
papers themselves would take care 
of these arrangements, even though 
they might be aware of the fact 
that we were furnishing the money 
indirectly. But we can’t afford to 
depend upon this sort of co-opera- 

(Continued on page 85) 
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ND now New York learns 
about 5-cent soup. 

Although Phillips Packing Com- 
pany soups have been sold in forty- 
six of the States, New York 
among other cities, knew them not. 
A survey revealed that if the soups 
were advertised in the metropolitan 
area, retailers could sell them. 

“They’re here!” So announced 
the opening copy in eighteen news- 
papers. Soups at prices as low as 
a nickel a can, soups made by a 
company that had been in business 
for thirty years. The second bar- 
rage of copy releases the news that 
Phillips soups have gone into thou- 
sands of kitchens. Later advertis- 
ing copy will talk about product 
endorsement. 

Thanks to the advertising and to 
intensive missionary work by sales- 
men, distributing outlets in the 
New York territory now total, by 


+ 


New Accounts to Chet Crank 
A fifteen-pound sleeping bag and 
knapsack combination has been patented 
by the Pacific States Equipment Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, as a companion to 
the “Angelus” sleeping bag. Introduc- 
tory advertising in’recreational magazines 
has been released by Chet Crank, Inc., 
Los Angeles Agency, which has also 
been appointed to handle the advertising 
of The Santa Monica Land and Water 
Company, Los Angeles. 
. . 2 


With Building & Loan League 


T. W. Atkins has been appointed di- 
rector of service of the United States 
Building & Loan League, in which ca- 
acity he will be in charge of the 
ague’s projected co-operative advertis- 
ing campaign. He was formerly secre- 
tary and manager of the Parson, Kans., 
Building and Loan Association. 

sd s 7 


Phillips Milling Advertising 
to Brisacher 

The Phillips Milling Company, San 
Francisco, has appointed the San Fran- 
cisco office of Emil Brisacher and Staff 
to handle its advertising. Plans in- 
clude major media and trade journals. 

eee 


“Fortune” Advances Hoye 


Stephen R. Hoye, for the last three 
years manager of the’ Chicago office of 
Fortune, has been appointed assistant ad- 
vertising manager, with headquarters in 
New York. 


“We're Here”—Phillips Soups 


estimate, some 14,000—40 to 45 per 
cent chain and the remainder inde- 
pendent. 

Meanwhile, similar effort is un- 
derway in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
and other key cities. 

Supplementing the display adver- 
tising, 25,000 copies of “P. Q.” 
(Phillips Delicious Quality), a 
tabloid promotional piece, go 
monthly into the New York area- 
these along with copies of a cam- 
paign portfolio. They tell retailers 
the company’s history, describe its 
products and its methods of manu- 
facture. 

The rg plant is at Cam- 
bridge, Md. For years the concern 
has advertised in cities along the 
Atlantic Coast, south of Philadel- 
phia. Its entry into advertising in 
new territories, and the gratifying 
response, presage regular and con- 
tinued effort in those areas. 


a 


Start Chicago Agency 


The Merle V. Cox Advertising Agency 
has been established at Chicago as 
successor to the Willard E. Stevens 
Advertising Agency. Willard E. Stev 
ens, head of the latter organization, has 
joined H. W. Kastor & Sons Advertising 
Company, Chicago, in an executive ca- 
pacity. 

Merle V. Cox, who heads the new 
agency, was formerly a publisher in the 
automotive field and for many years was 
identified with the Chilton Company and 
the Hearst organization. 

a ~ o 
Has Air Conditioning Account 

National Laboratories, Inc., Boston, 
manufacturer and distributor of a popu- 
lar-priced air conditioning unit, has ap- 
pointed Doremus Company, Inc., of 
that city, to handle its advertising. A 
a per campaign is now in prog- 


ress, followed by a general cam 
paign % the near future. 
= . . 


Czufin Joins Brooke, 
Smith & French 


Rudolf Czufin has joined the creative 
staff of Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., 
Detroit agency. He formerly was with 
Hanff- wy < Inc., New York, work- 
ing on the Texaco account for which he 
olaientel Texaco’s scotties. 

. e* e 


Appointed by “Marine News” 


B. B. Salamon is now production man- 
ager of Marine News, New York, with 
which he has been for three years. 
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M ore New York City 





women paying over 






$12.50 for street dresses 





are reached in_ their 


homes by The New 







York Times than by any 





other newspaper. — Polk 





Consumer Census. 

















AKS FIFTH :AVENUE 
has won a large clientele of feminine fashion 
seekers. This famous store of style places nearly 
twice as much advertising in The New Yark 


Times as in any other New York newspaper. 


Che New York Cimes 


NET PAID SALE AVERA®OES 
470,000 WEEKDAYS, 730,000 SUNDAYS 
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RETAIL ADVERTISING LINAGE . 


1928 
Times 13,991,896 


Sun _— 10,826,985 
Journal 10,421,399 
H. Trib. 9,950,082 
9,755,715 
8,156,248 


Eagle 
NEWS 


1929 
Times 12,505,805 


Sun 10,967,887 
Journal 10,452,203 
NEWS 9,638,794 


1930 


Times 11,974,097 


NEWS 10,728,447 | 

















E. World 7,677,535 
Americn. 6,986,211 
M. World 4,876,374 
St. Union 3,249,644 
Bk. Tms. 3,163,556 
Post 2,835,551 
Telegram 1,957,246 
Graphic 1,861,972 
Mirror 1,299,076 


TOTAL 97,009,490 
NEWS % of total 8.4 


H. Trib. 8,994,045 
E.World 7,617,475 
Eagle 7,531,031 
Americn. 5,992,420 
M. World 3,662,387 
Post 2,669,196 
Graphic 2,280,017 
St. Union 2,008,579 
Telegram 1,793,371 
Bk. Tms. 1,723,145 
1,671,292 


89,507,647 
10.8 


Mirror 


Sun — 10,345,568 
Journal 9,837,103 
H. Trib. 8,362,522 
Eagle 6,594,891 
E.World 6,577,275 
Americn. 5,394,501 
M. World 2,877,380 
Post 2,132,882 
Telegram 1,974,574 
1,793,837 
Mirror 1,660,362 
Bk. Tms. 1,525,787 
St. Union 1,481,467 


83,260,693 
12.9 


Graphic 
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NEW YORK CITY + 1928-1934 
1932 1933 1934 
NEWS 11,038,056 NEWS 11,472,025 __ NEWS _ 12,921,682 





Sun 9,731,617 Times 8,659,365 Times 9,122,369 
Times 8,982,950 Sun 8,632,394 Sun 8,527,988 
Journal 6,846,654 W.-Tel. 6,875,660 W.-Tel. 7,570,616 
W.-Tel. 6,572,235 Eagle 6,651,482 Eagle 7,408,156 
Eagle 6,004,973 Journal 5,558,791 H.Trib. 5,983,241 
H. Trib. 5,877,283 4H.Trib. 5,469,152 Journal 5,924,144 
Americn. 4,180,989 Americn. 3,863,367  Americn. 4,404,526 
Mirror 1,858,100 Post 1,307,568 Mirror 1,979,972 
Times U. 1,644,209 Mirror 1,223,490 Post 1,705,849 
Post 1,331,911 TimesU. 1,012,223 Times U. 1,057,024 
Graphict 710,445 


St. Union* 189,288 
* 2 Months 


+ 6 Months 
SOURCE: Media Records, Inc. 
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Rural Selling in Fashion Again 


This Farmer Recommends, Therefore, That the Present Absurd 
Sales Efforts Be Remedied 


By FE. B. Nichols 
Oak Hill Farm, Buffalo, Kans. 


AS I walked along the road by 
the south side of my farm one 
morning recently I met a neighbor 
who was standing by his mail box 
and reading a daily paper. Inas- 
much as the winter weather was 
delightful (which occurs once in 
a while, even in Kansas) he was 
following a common farmer cus- 
tom of looking over his mail be- 
fore returning home. And he had 
just finished glancing at a story 
about the annual meeting of the 
Western Retail Implement and 
Hardware Assn. at Kansas City. 

“T see,” he said presently, “that 
Hodge”—H. J. Hodge, of Abilene, 
Kans., the association’s secretary 
—“says that ‘farmers are en- 


couraged by the belief that current 
agricultural prices will be main- 
tained in 1935,’ that ‘for the first 
time since 1929 whole trainloads 


of farm implements are being 
shipped to distribution centers’ and 
that he thinks ‘the manufacturers 
know what they are doing.’” 

“Yeah,” I remarked, profoundly. 
“And what do you think?” 

“I think,” he replied, “I hope to 
God that for once the farmers, the 
manufacturers and Hodge are 
right about something !” 

Later, though, he observed that 
the theories of the manufacturers 
and Mr. Hodge certainly are sound 
if the premise of the farmers is 
correct. 

And that thought, I believe, 
rather accurately mirrors the com- 
mercial set-up facing every con- 
cern interested in rural trade. 

For farmers are in a buying 
mood. They are tired of tinkering 
with worn-out machinery, of look- 
ing at unpainted buildings, of 
wearing patched overalls. Any 
surplus cash which comes their 
way will mostly all flow promptly 
to urban industry for the purchase 
of badly needed commodities. 


These psychological factors 
which will influence the volume of 
farm business in 1935 are perfectly 
apparent to anyone, such as man- 
ufacturers of agricultural machin- 
ery and the implement dealers, 
who really know rural people. But 
at exactly that point the fore- 
casters of this trend step off the 
solid rock of facts and into a 
slough of personal opinions and 
theories. 


Two “Ifs” That Affect 
the Picture 


They are supported along their 
soft path in part, however, by the 
comforting certainty that if 1935 
is a good season from a production 
standpoint and if the prices of rural 
commodities stay on something like 
their present levels an immense 
flood of orders for goods will be 
incubated during the next twelve 
months in Rural America. 

Both “ifs” may appear large, 
however, to some of the manufac- 
turers who must base their pro- 
duction and sales policies on such 
uncertain threads. Certainly they 
seem that way to me, as a farmer 
who must coax a living out of his 
fields and pastures. 

Fortunately, though, there are 
definite data to support the com- 
mon belief that this will be a 
favorable year for the growing of 
crops. Almost all the agricultural 
land in America has more moisture 
than it contained last year. Most 
of the winter wheat and rye is in 
excellent condition. There has 
been more fall and winter plowing 
than usual. And there generally 
is more than an average amount of 
available plant food in the soil, 
due to the low requirements of the 
drought-stricken crops in 1934. 

It also is true that in many in- 
stances remarkably favorable sea- 
sons have followed dry years. That 
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was the case, for example, on my 
farm in 1902 and 1914, after the 
disastrous summers of 1901 and 
1913. 

But despite all that, it is quite 
evident, unfortunately, that there 
is no accurate method for fore- 
casting how a season will mate- 
rialize from an agricultural stand- 
point. 

And the usual experience of 
economists and other learned indi- 
viduals since 1929 who have at- 
tempted to become prophets of 
price and other commercial trends 
also has shown a lack of accuracy. 

There is no theory, however, 
about the current market prices 
for farm products. And in many 
instances they are rather satisfac- 
tory. In some cases they are ap- 
proaching the “fair parity prices” 
fathered by the AAA—and with 
corn are above them. 

Farmers are paying an average 
of 126 per cent of pre-war price 
levels for the products they buy. 
They are selling grain at 116 per 
cent of these levels; chickens and 
eggs, 119 per cent; dairy products, 
107 per cent; cotton and cotton- 
seed, 109 per cent; and truck 
crops, 121 per cent. The current 
local prices for all groups of agri- 
cultural commodities average 101 
per cent of pre-war quotations. 


Favorable Technical Position of 
Farm Commodity Markets 


These advancing price trends 
naturally have reflected a scarcity 
of supplies. The much press- 
agented national agricultural “sur- 
plus” will be exhausted by the 
time the production of 1935 reaches 
the markets. Bins are being scraped 
clean. The technical position of 
farm commodity markets is favor- 
able. 

This brighter rural financial 
outlook is being reflected these 
days in the growing grocery bills 
of urban families. Practically all 
the advance in the wholesale price 
level of the United States during 
the last year has been motivated 
by gains in the values of farm 
products and foods; non-agricul- 
tural commodities as a group have 
made little progress. Farm prices 
have climbed to a point where such 
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outstanding rural champions as 
“Hank” Wallace and “Chet” Davis 
admit that it is hardly practicable 
for countrymen to obtain a much 
larger share of the consumers’ 
dollars. 

Apparently, then, the best that 
farmers can hope for with their 
price levels in the next year is to 
hold the gains they have made 
while other classes of people over 
the nation are struggling farther 
upward from the vale of depres- 
sion. In all events that is the 
common belief of rural people 
And if we countrymen can achieve 
that blessing along with a good 
season we will buy “a whale of a 
lot of stuff” before next winter. 


Farmers Interested in 
Industrial Progress 


Farmers therefore are showing 
more interest than I ever before 
have observed in the commercial 
progress of the cities. This theme 
usually is injected into their con- 
versation soon after a group of 
them get together, as at public 
sales or in towns on Saturday 
afternoons when they have done 
their trading. They generally have 
been much interested recently, and 
considerably impressed, with what 
daily papers have printed about 
the upward trend in steel produc- 
tion. 

Average farmer opinion as re- 
flected at such gatherings indicates 
a belief that agricultural prices 
can be maintained during this year 
at something like the present levels, 
as Mr. Hodge suggested, if the 
cities presently are able to snap 
out of their commercial lethargy. 

And in line with the optimism 
ever-present in us men of the soil 
—or else we would not be farm- 
ers—countrymen quite commonly 
hold to the belief that the city 
brethren soon will register more 
energy and develop a buying power 
that can support the present farm 
prices through a favorable season 
It seems, then, that. the industrial 
concerns interested in rural trade 
which are willing to subscribe to 
such a theory, if any, might as 
well start preparing for a larger 
business. 

It doesn't make much difference 
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what they produce. Farmers are 
about out of everything. 

A part of this potential buying 
power obviously will be used in 
covering commitments for more 
common products, such as farm 
machinery and paints. And the 
manufacturers of these commodi- 
ties already have smelled the green 
pastures from afar. But the 
makers of other articles required 
on a farm also can get their share 
of the business if they will gen- 
erate more pep in selling and dis- 
tribution than they have evidenced 
during the last two or three years. 

Most of the current rural sales 
efforts are absurd. Even the opti- 
mistic Mr. Hodge admits that 
“hardware and implement stocks 
are depleted and have been for 
several years.” Arid he didn’t say 
the half of it! “Depleted” is too 
mild a word. 

A year or two ago, for instance, 
when I wished to buy an ordinary 
riding plow, I found that none 
was carried by local dealers. For- 
tunately, though, their stocks still 
included catalogs from implement 
manufacturers! After my research 
work among them disclosed this 
universal condition I finally picked 
out a plow from a book one of 
these men had and asked him to 
order it for me. And that, let me 
say as a farmer, is an extraordi- 
nary way in which to purchase 
such machinery. 

I submit that when a system of 
tural distribution is so nearly 
“depleted” that it cannot keep 
plows—which certainly are used 
commonly in agricultural localities 


+ 


McKeachie Joins 
Getchell Agency 

William E. McKeachie, member of the 
copy staff of the McCann-Erickson Com- 
pany for the last four years, has joined 
the New York office of J. Stirling Get- 
chell, Inc. He was formerly with the 
J. Walter Thompson Company in Paris 
and London, 

. . . 


Holeproof Advances Lippincott 


Richard H. Lippincott has been ap- 
pointed director of sales of the Hole- 
proof Hosiery Company, Milwaukee. He 
joined Holeproof originally to take charge 
of market research and has been assis- 
tant sales manager for the last two 


years, 
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—in retail implement establish- 
ments, it is about ready to pass 
out. No wonder the great mail- 
order houses are making such a 
splendid record these days with 
their farm sales. 

Presumably, however, the art of 
rural selling again will be wafted 
into the ascendency as farm earn- 
ings increase. But we countrymen 
are going to be mightily surprised 
when that trend occurs. For we 
are so used to encountering the 
usual “you don’t want to buy any- 
thing today, do you?” attitude from 
the folks in stores we visit that it 
will seem strange to be subjected 
to the lure of some real salesman- 
ship. 

If rural America can market a 
large farm production this year at 
something like the present prices 
it will spend several billion dol- 
lars for fabricated products. And 
that naturally would contribute 
greatly to national economic re- 
covery. If agriculture achieves 
such a record it will be resuming 
the role it played so brilliantly to- 
ward the close of the depression 
in the 1870's, when its buying 
power exerted the main force 
which broke the backbone of that 
financial log-jam. 

And in all events, apart from 
what occurs this year, it is clear 
that the farm washout has been 
bridged. The “surplus” is gone. 
Agricultural prices are in the as- 
cendency. There is a new tempo 
in the markets and among the 
people over the countryside. The 
opportunities in rural trade are ex- 
panding. 


— 


Harold Crary, Vice-President, 
United Air Lines 


United Air Lines, Chicago, have elected 
Harold Crary vice-president in charge 
of advertising, public relations and 
traffic. Advertising director for the last 
several years, he was assigned addi- 
tional duties of traffic manager two 
months ago. 

. . . 


New Product to E. T. Howard 


Tissue Brands, Inc., New York, maker 
of a new mentholated handkerchief called 
Sankerchief, has placed its advertising 
account with The E. T. Howard Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. Newspapers are 
— used. Magazines may used 
ater. 





First Time 


«<P OSITIVELY No Visitors Al- 
lowed in the Studios during a 
Recording.” 

This order has always been 
strictly enforced by the RCA Vic- 
tor Division of the RCA Manufac- 
turing Company, until Wednesday 
afternoon, January 23. On that 
date, however, the listeners to the 
company’s radio program, “Radio 
City Matinee,” were invited to tune 
in on an actual recording being 
made in Boston. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
under its conductor, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, was recording parts of 
Richard Strauss’ “Also Sprach 
Zarathustra,” Beethoven’s 8th 
Symphony, and the Italian Sym- 
phony of Mendelssohn’s. 

At times Koussevitzky was not 
entirely satisfied with the results 


+ 


Two New Accounts to 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove 


The advertising accounts of the Penn- 
wood Company, Pittsburgh, electric 
clocks, and the Pittsburgh Piping and 
Equipment Company, Pittsburgh, pip- 
ing. contractors and manufacturers of 

iping, have been placed with Ketchum, 

acLeod and Grove, Inc., Pittsburgh 


agency. a 


Advanced by Cleveland “News” 


Leo P. Doyle has been appointed ad- 
vertising director, and Jerrie Disney 
local display te manager, of the 
Cleveland News. Doyle has been 
promoted from the 3 of local display 
advertising manager. Mr. Disney has 
been in charge of the men’s classifica- 
tion in the advertising department. 

on 7. 7 


Heads Business Journals, Inc. 

Dr. George R. Brighton has resigned 
as president of Business Journals, Inc., 
New York, publisher of Motorship, 
Diesel Power and Building Moderniza- 
tion. J. Redfield has been elected 
resident. © He formerly was head of 

ational Trade Journals, Inc., later con- 
tinuing as its treasurer. 

. . e 


New Newspaper Unit 

The First 3 Markets Group, 
organized, will sell vure and color- 
gravure space in the » oe York Sunday 
News, Chicago Sunday Tribune and the 
Philadelphia Sunday “wirer as a unit. 


newly 


Group space will be sold by the adver- 
tising representatives of the three news- 
papers in the unit. 














on the Air 
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obtained and stopped the perfor- 
mance. Charles O’Connell, author, 
of “The Victor Book of the Sym- 


phony,” acting as narrator empha- 
sized to listeners the perfection re- 
quired before a recording can be 
approved. 

So true to the regular routine 
of the company’s Home Studios in 
Camden, N. J., was the broadcast 
that a world famous tenor and 
Victor artist telephoned in: “You 
are fooling the public, your broad- 
cast was staged. I know, because 
I recognized the mechanical sounds 
that I have never heard except in 
Camden.” 

This gentleman was assured that 
this was not the case, and that the 
only staged part of the perfor- 
mance was the regular program 
announcements. 


— 


Kimball-Hubbard-Powel 
Appoints Wiseman 
Effective February 1, Mark Wiseman 
becomes general service manager of 
Kimball, Hubbard & Powel, Inc., New 
York agency. Mr. Wiseman was, for 
years, with The Blackman Company 
where he had been head of the copy de- 
— and a rtner in the agency. 
left The Blackman Company in 
| a al 1932, to become associated 
with the Hudson Motor Car Company. 
2 o ° 


Name I. A. Goldman Agency 


Advertising of the —— compa- 
nies, all of Baltimore, has been placed 
with I. A. Goldman & Company, of 
that city: Finance Company of America 
(industrial division); Davis Drug Com- 
pany, manufacturing chemists; Gilbert 
Cummins Company, gold _ refiner; and 
the Maryland istillers Products Cor- 
poration, “Cream of Maryland” whiskey. 

eee 


Death of H. B. Caldwell 


Harry B. Caldwell, Eastern field rep- 
resentative of the Ahrens Publishing 
Company, New York, publisher of Hotel 
Management and other publications, died 
last week. He was forty-five years old. 
Mr. Caldwell lived in Salisbury, Pa. 


Cresap Heads Hart, Schaffner 
Mark W. Cresap, formerly chairman 
of the board of Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx, Chicago, has been elected presi- 
dent. Robert S. Surridge has been 
made a director. They both succeed 
Alexander M. Levy in these positions. 
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39 Years of Advertising Leadership 


y Any one of a number of considerations may bring 
‘placed an advertiser into a newspaper originally, but only 
ny, of P . 
\merica results will keep him there year after year. 
‘Gliber 
rs aad The News has been first in advertising in Indianap- 
fhiskey. olis for 39 consecutive years because it has been 
first in advertising results per dollar of cost. 
id rep- 
lishing 
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is, died 
a old. | s e N 
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succeed Dan A. Carroll, 110 E, 42nd St. J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
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O be sure, the Mortons, as individuals, do not eat m 

than most other healthy and employed families. W 
important to any food advertiser is: How many fami 
like the Mortons read the Chicago American every ni 
And how much food do they consume? 


There are literally hundreds of thousands of Chi 
American families very much like the Mortons. Th 


young, have growing children, steady incomes. Collective 


they consume at least half of the food sold in Chicago ev 
day. This is a market which no food advertiser, who ho 
to do a big job in Chicago, can possibly ignore. Nor sho 
he expect to capture it through some other medium. 


Consider the facts: They’re simple as an A B C statem 
—indeed simpler. The American has the largest ever 
circulation in Chicago, concentrated among people in | 
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Y's and 40’s; more home circulation; more growing 


milies. And to reach this great American market—the 
elier half of the second largest food market in America 
osts no more than advertising in the second evening 
wspaper with less circulation. Yes, sir, Mr. Advertiser, 


».ghen you’ve talked food to the Mortons, and the thousands 


yllective 


‘ago ev 
who ho 
lor sho 
im. 


statem 


other typical AMERICAN families, you’ve said more 
an a mouthful. 


CHICAGO 
AMERICAN 


. -. more Buying Power to you 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: Redneg E. Boone Organization 











During 1934 
National Advertisers 
in the lines of 
business listed 

in the adjoining 
column gave their 
largest Los Angeles 
appropriations 

to the— 


Los Angeles 


TIMES 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: Wil- 
liams, Lawrence & Cresmer Company, New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco. 
NATIONAL COLOR REPRESENTA- 
TIVES: Associated: Newspaper Color, Inc., 
San Francisco, New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
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Cleveland, Los Angeles. magazine. ) 


Passenger Cars 




















Cigarettes 





Baking Products 





Hotels, Resorts 





Railroads 


Books 


Women’s Clothing 


Office Equipment 


Perfumes, Cosmetics 





Breakfast Foods 


Cigars 





Condiments 
Shoes 
Gas and Oil 








Building Materials 





Dairy Products 


Heating, Plumbing 





Tobacco 


Furniture 


Steamships 





Jewelry, Silverware 


Ins. \rance 





Special Tours 





(Figures from Media Records 
—excluding nationally circu- 
lated American Weekly 
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Suggestions for a New Form 
of Agency Contract 





Here is the first section of a detailed explanation of the suggested 
form of advertising agency contract which is a part of the A. N. A. 
report on agency compensation. The second and concluding section 
will appear next week. 

Printers’ INK, in presenting these articles prepared for it by 
Messrs. Haase and Digges, calls attention to the fact that the 
Haase-Digges model contract form would be in order only should 
the present standard commission system be overthrown and the rea- 
soning of the A. N. A. commission report be adopted. This model 
contract proceeds on the assumption that billing the advertiser at 
a publication’s net rates can be done readily and easily. Inasmuch 
as it takes two or more parties to make a contract, it is obvious 
that these recommendations are not immediately going to be wel- 
comed by contractual parties other than the advertiser. 

It is plain, also, that the agency, by signing this contract, would 
| legally become the agent of the advertiser. It is not too much to 
| say, indeed, that agencies entering into such a suggested contractual 
| relation would do so in violation of previous agreements between 
| agency and publisher. Nevertheless this workmanlike study is highly 
| informative; and Printers’ INK is carrying it as a matter of news. 











By Albert E. Haase and I. W. Digges 


RITING in Printers’ INK of last week Paul B. West, 
managing director of the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, remarked that the association’s recent report on 
“Advertising Agency Compensation” should have been called 
“Contractual Relations Between Advertisers and Their Agents.” 
Correspondence and conferences which have developed since 
the appearance of that report make us feel inclined to agree with 
Mr. West; for it is this very subject—contractual relations— 
with which advertisers are most %— . 
concerned. A contract that is unfair to an 
In fact, inquiries on this subject advertising agent is unfair to an 
have been so widespread that the advertiser. A contract that is un- 
authors of this article recently pre- fair to an advertiser is unfair to an 
pared for the Association of Na- advertising agent. These thoughts 
: tional Advertisers a report that have guided the authors in all they 
would answer many different ques- have written on the subject, both 
tions which resolve themselves into for the Association of National 
the general question: “What Advertisers and for Printers’ INK. 
Should an Advertising Agency The questions to be answered 





Contract Contain?” The informa- 
tion given in answer to that same 


before a contract is consummated 
between an agent and an adver- 


rds question in this article is taken tiser might be said to be five in 
i from the study made for the as- number: 











sociation, 


What are the services to be 
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rendered to the advertiser by the 
agent? 

What payment is to be made for 
those services? 

How are the parties to operate 
under the contract? 

What construction is to be placed 
upon general aspects of the con- 
tractual relation? 

How long is the contract to last 
and how shall it be terminated? 

For the sake of convenience, 
these several questions will be 
treated in the order in which they 
have been set forth, broken down 
in the following manner : 

I. Scope and Nature of Services to 

be Rendered 
II. Payment for Services 
(a) Professional services 
(b) Services as a purchasing 
agent 
(c) Routine office services 
III. Operating Methods under the 
Contract 
(a) Approval of copy and ex- 
penditures 
(b) Discounts, rebates and 
commissions 
Billing the advertiser 
(1) Cash discounts 
(2) “Short rates,” cred- 
its, etc. 
(d) Banking procedure 
(e) Proof of payment 
(f) Auditing 


IV. Clauses Construing Intent of the 
Parties 

(a) Handling competitive ac- 
counts 

(b) Undivided loyalty 

(c) Property rights in copy, 
art, etc. 

(d) Nature of the contract, 
i.e., for personal services 


~— 


(ec 


V. Duration and Termination of the 
Contract. 


Under each of the headings just 
listed all clauses will be discussed 
which bear a pertinent relation to 
the subject-matter in question, fol- 
lowed by the exact language of 
suggested provisions in the con- 
tract. 


I, Scope and Nature of the Ser- 
vices to Be Performed 

The scope of services, as that 

term is here used, means the gen- 
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eral scope of the agent’s functions 
in dealing with the several classes 
of advertising mediums. Precision 
on this point is desirable because it 
sometimes happens that one adver- 
tiser retains more than one agent. 
He might place his magazine ad- 
vertising through one agency, for 
illustration, and his newspaper ad- 
vertising through another. A sug- 
gested clause defining the scope of 
the service, as that term is here 
used, would read somewhat as fol- 
lows: 


The Advertiser hereby retains the 
services of the Agent in the United 
States (or elsewhere as the case may 
be) and the Agent hereby accepts 
employment by the Advertiser, in 
the United States, (or elsewhere, as 
the case may be), in connection 
with the preparation and placement 
of advertisements, under the condi- 
tions hereinafter listed, in newspa- 
pers, magazines, radio broadcasting, 
outdoor advertising and ——————., 
for the - product(s), and 
for such further of the advertiser's 
products as may from time to time 
be designated by him in writing. 


Immediately following this gen 
eral provision under which the ad 
vertiser retains the services of the 
agent, there should be a provision 
outlining the nature of the duties 
of the agent. A description of 
duties is rarely treated in under- 
standable detail. The advertiser- 
agency contracts which we have 
examined, have not, for example, 
adequately differentiated between 
the kinds of duties the agent should 
render in the skilful use of each 
of the various mediums of adver- 
tising. 

There is a marked difference be- 
tween checking a radio broadcast 
and checking an outdoor advertis- 
ing showing. A blind man could 
do the former and a deaf man 
would be capable of the latter 
Some cognizance should be taken 
of the different attributes of the 
different mediums in outlining the 
agent’s functions. A detailed de- 
scription of the duties which 
the agent was retained to perform 
would perhaps read something like 
this : 

In pursuance of its employment 
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by the Advertiser, the Agent shall 
perform the following duties: 

(a) Study the product(s) of the 
Advertiser covered by this Agreement, 
and the market for his product(s). 

(b) Prepare preliminary plans for 
the proper advertising of the prod- 
uct(s), related to the appropriation 
available, and so designed as to 
make the best possible use of said 
appropriation. 

(c) Prepare cost schedules for ad- 
vertising insertions and other related 
costs, 

(d) Prepare finished comprehen- 
sive layouts and all actual copy 
to be used in advertisements of all 
types. 

(e) Purchase artwork and engrav- 
ings, electrotypes, printed matter, 
and other collateral materials, from 
artists, designers, photographers, en- 
gravers, printers, and others. 

(f) Prepare merchandising plans 
for the co-ordination of the Adver- 
tiser’s advertising and distribution. 

(g) Make contracts in behalf of 
the Advertiser with owners of adver- 
tising mediums and others at the 
most advantageous rates obtainable. 

(h) Check the insertion of adver- 
tisements in publications, for ap- 
pearance, date, position, size and 
mechanical reproduction. 

(i) Check the broadcast of radio 
advertising for time, accuracy, ex- 
tent, and other related factors. 

(j) Check the display of outdoor 
advertising for date of appearance, 
position, size, workmanship, and me- 
chanical reproduction. 

(k) Retain custody of the Adver- 
liser’s property, and see that it is 
returned from third parties. 

(1) Render bills to the Advertiser 
for such amounts as may be due and 
with sufficient promptness to allow 
the Advertiser to earn cash dis- 
counts, if any. 

(m) Audit and pay promptly all 
proper bills of owners of advertis- 
ing mediums or other third parties 
with funds received from the Ad- 
vertiser or upon the Advertiser’s 
authorization. 

(n) Render any and all other rea- 
sonable services in connection with 
the Advertiser’s advertising and dis- 
tribution. 


Though not designedly so, the 
agency functidns above set forth 
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closely parallel the standards of 
agency service as outlined and rec- 
ommended by the American Associ- 
ation of Advertising Agencies in 


its publication entitled “Agency 
Standards.” The unconscious simi- 
larity in scope and phraseology 
would seem to be adequate evidence 
that the functions suggested for 
incorporation in the contract are 
realistic in tenor. 

II. Payment for Agency Services 

The matter of payment for ser- 
vices rendered, or to be rendered, 
lies close to the kernel of every 
agency contract. These authors in- 
cline to the view that the method 
and amount of payment should be 
frankly and openly discussed be- 
fore the contract is reduced to 
writing. Concretely, it should be 
decided whether the agent is to 
work on a discount or on a fee 
basis, or, as is often the case, an 
admixture of both. The services 
which the agent shall be expected 
to render, might, for convenience 
sake, be roughly classified as (a) 
professional services, (b) services 
as a purchasing agent, and (c) 
routine office services. 

(a) Professional services. Since 
the greater part of the agent’s 
value to the advertiser lies in the 
agent’s professional ability, it is 
most important that there be no 
shade of misunderstanding in re- 
gard to compensation for profes- 
sional services. The agent will 
wish to know that he will be re- 
imbursed for that which he has ex- 
pended in advertising mediums, and 
what. compensation he is to receive 
for the services performed in cre- 
ating, preparing, and causing the 
reproduction of the messages of the 
advertiser. The two following 
clauses would appear to meet the 
situation, in principle: 

In payment for authorized com- 
mitments made in behalf of the ad- 
vertiser or in re-imbursement for 
authorized expenditures of the Agent 
on the Advertiser’s behalf, the Ad- 
vertiser shall pay to the Agent an 
amount equal to the net cost to the 
Agent of each advertisement placed 
by the Agent for the advertiser in an 
advertising medium, and for which 
payment may become due to the 














publication or its authorized repre- 
sentative during the term of the 
Agent’s employment. The term “net 
cost” under this agreement means 
the exact amount the Agent credits 
the third party with whom it deals, 
that is, the gross card rate less any 
and all discounts, rebates, differen- 
tials, or commissions allowable to 
the Agent by the third party, except 
cash discounts. The Advertiser shall 
be entitled to deduct the cash dis- 
count allowable to the Agent by 
each owner of an advertising me- 
dium only when the Advertiser shall 
have paid the Agent within the time 
when the Agent, in turn, would have 
been entitled to claim this cash dis- 
count from the owner of an ad- 
vertising medium or his authorized 
representative. 

As compensation for the Agent’s 
professional services, as covered 
hereby, the Advertiser shall pay to 
the Agent during the term of the 
Agent’s employment, an amount 
equal to ————% of the net cost of 
each item included in the preceding 
paragraph. (or a fee of $——.) 


It will be quickly noted that the 
basis for the computation of the 
agent’s discount or fee is the pub- 
lisher’s “net” rate. That provision 
is introduced in the interest of 
clarity. It sets forth the exact 
method of compensation in unam- 
biguous terms. It faces reality by 
making the publishers net rate 
what it really is, the one and only 
effective rate. 

A discount or fee upon a pub- 
lisher’s “gross” rate, so-called 
would be a fiction, in law and in 
fact, as it would include a discount 
upon a discount. 

(b) Services as a Purchasing 
Agent. Services falling within this 
category are different in quality 
and type from the creative and 
professional services covered in the 
preceding paragraphs. These latter 
services should be comprehended 
and paid for. Trade discounts, 
such as are offered by the various 
supply houses, in varying amounts, 
to advertising agents, are a fertile 
source of petty dispute between ad- 
vertisers and agents. 

Though the sums of money in- 
volved are inconsiderable in rela- 
tion to the total earnings of the 
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agent, the misunderstandings are 
apt to be all the greater. As a 
matter of law, such discounts be- 
long to the advertiser, unless he 
sees fit to renounce his right to 
them, and allow them to the agent 
in payment for his services as a 
purchasing agent. Inasmuch as the 
advertising agent is the agent of 
the advertiser (a proposition on 
which these authors elsewhere have 
expressed their convictions), it is 
the duty of the agent to purchase 
mechanical adjuncts upon the best 
terms available. 

In any event, a contract which 
has for its goal the requisites 
of clarity, fairness and foresight, 
should cover the point. Twoclauses 
adapted to the needs of advertisers 
and agents in this regard follow: 


The Advertiser shall pay to the 
Agent an amount equal to the net 
cost to the Agent of all artwork, 
mechanical parts, printed matter, 
radio talent, and other advertising 
adjuncts, the purchase of which has 
been authorized by the Advertiser 
and which the Agent has prepared, 
produced, or obtained for the Adver- 
tiser, and which has been accepted 
as satisfactory by the Advertiser 
during the term of the Agent’s em- 
ployment. (The term “net cost” as 
here used should be given the same 
significance as that included in the 
section having to do with compensa- 
tion for professional services.) 

7 * * 


As additional compensation for 
the Agent’s Services, the Advertiser 
shall pay to the Agent, during the 
term of the Agent’s employment, an 
amount equal to ————% of the net 
cost of each ‘item included in the 
preceding paragraph. 


(c) Routine Office Service. 
There is yet another type of ser- 
vice, usually rendered by the agent. 
Such service is of a routine char- 
acter, and includes such functions 
as the packing and forwarding of 
materials, the handling of mail, ex- 
press and shipping. As a rule these 
last-named functions are not of 
paramount importance, unless the 
advertiser happens to deal largely 
in direct-by-mail advertisements, 
but in any event, .the question 
should be raised and disposed of 
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Worcester 
Show Solid 


According to a report issued January 18 by the Worcester 
County Trust Co., Worcester’s industrial payrolls for December 
showed a 9.6 per cent gain over November and stood at 75.21 
per cent of normal.* 


*January 1928 figures being used as 100 per cent. 


December’s 75.21 per cent is (with one exception) higher than 
the figure in any period since fone, 1931. The single exception was 
April, 1934, at which time the index figure was 78.12 per cent. 


The steadiness of industrial employment in Worcester is 








shown by average monthly figures for the past two years. 


A Month! A e Monthl 

poyeah_933” 57.90% tyrlt-s1” 69.50% 
Preliminary figures indicate January industrial payrolls will 
approximate the 75.21 figure for December. 





One Medium Covers 


This rich and stable market, concentrating a population of 
433,000 within an average 18-mile radius, is effectively covered 
through the Telegram-Gazette ALONE. These newspapers main- 
tain every day home coverage of more than 85 per cent of all 
families in Worcester and throughout the average 18-mile trad- 
ing area, which every day receive in their homes a Worcester 


daily paper. 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


GEORGE F. BOOTH, Publisher 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
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PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES ----National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia SanFrancisco Los Angeles 
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F MINOR importance among Hill to the Poorhouse” that quite be} 
American poets was Will Carle- lievably has inspired more people 1 
ton. Few anthologies contain his verse start savings accounts than the sum 
... few lists of authors enroll his name. total of all admonitory precepts andja) € 





Yet this plain man from Michigan bank advertisements combined. 
wrote a simple poem called “‘Over the The picture created in the minds of 
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ryone who has read or heard this 
fiction im verse is very probably the 
conscious background of all current 
ussions for Old Age Insurance. 
or this poem is almost the perfect 
mple of fear copy. It is fiction 
ch plays on fundamental emotions 
h the power of a tempest. It in- 
ubly carries the reader into an acute 
sideration of his own lot...to an 
uate plan for his future. 
today’s writings the patterns of 
past recur and recur. The essential 
tions are not new... the basic emo- 
ps are the same. 
And though stories and tales by the 
ands pour from the world’s print- 
presses, only a handful, through 
artistry and skill of their authors, 
so evidently true in their influence 
they will live and be known as 


erature. ..which 


internationally recognized critical auth- 
ority, gave it a 2-star ranking in his 
“Best Short Stories of 1934”. In 
emotional power it parallels Will 
Carleton’s poem. 

Projected against its potent setting, 
the advertising of annuities, savings 
plans, homes, building material, furni- 
ture, clothing and all other protective 
services and shelter goods could not 
fail to succeed. 

James Russell Lowell. said, “Senti- 
ment is intellectualized emotion”. And 
fiction is emotion’s guide and mentor. 

The most stimulating background 
for Effective Advertising is Great Fiction. 
Since Cosmopolitan, by critical ap- 
praisal, publishes more Great Fiction 
per issue than any other magazine, it 
must provide a higher sales potential. 
The advertisers and agents who make 
the greatest use of 








ply Tomorrow’s emotional power are 
for TODAY'S “THE MOST INFLUENTIAL logically and natur- 
{T FICTION. BOOKS, AND THE TRUEST ally the largest users 
few months IN THEIR INFLUENCE, ARE of Cosmopolitan 
Cosmopolitan WORKS OF FICTION”, SAID -.-are materi- 
lished a story ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. ally responsible for 
Louis Bromfield oney en-asnesien Car its unique two year 
d“Aunt Flora”. me, Gene wm record of lineage 
rd J. O’Brien, ection and revenue gains. 
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at the inception of the relation- 
ship. Where required, the follow- 
ing clauses are offered for prac- 
tical use: 


The Advertiser shall pay to the 
Agent an amount equal to the net 
cost to the Agent of all materials 
used by the Agent in packing and 
forwarding materials for the Ad- 
vertiser’s advertising, and for all 
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postage, express or other charges in. 
curred in the transportation of such 
materials during the term of the 
Agent’s employment. 

As additional compensation for 
the Agent’s services, the Advertiser 
shall pay to the Agent, during the 
term of the Agent’s employment, an 
amount equal to the net 
cost of each item included in the 
preceding paragraph. 





Amos ’n’ Andy Contest 


MAP of “Weber City” as 

drawn by Andrew H. Brown, 
map-maker, and Amos Jones, as- 
sistant map-maker, is being given 
away to each entrant in the $30,000 
cash contest inaugurated by the 
Pepsodent Company. 

This six-color map is fifteen by 
twenty inches, and shows in detail 
the many points of interest in 
“Weber City.” There is “Bite-A- 
Minute Lake,” Andrew H. Brown 
Boolyvard, Henry Van Porter's 
“charming” real estate development 
and Madam Queen’s Beauty Shoppe 
offering a face lift, half-way for 
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Business Paper Editors Plan 
Washington Meeting 


On February 14 and 15, members of 
the National Conference of Business 
Paper Editors and The Associated Busi- 
ness Papers will meet at Washington, 
D. C., in order to meet key men in 
Congress, cabinet members and admin- 
istrators of special legislation. One of 
the purposes of this meeting will be to 
allow those who attend to develop back- 
ground material in handling editorial 
questions that will press for attention 
while Congress is in session. 

. 7 


Death of W. O. Floing 


W. O. Floing, art director of D. P. 
Brother & Company, Detroit agency, 
died in that city this week, aged forty- 
nine. Prominent as an advertising art- 
ist, he formerly had conducted his own 
business with studios in New York and 
Chicago. Mr. Floing was a former 
vice-president of the Charles Daniel 
Frey Company and, more recently, had 
been with the Campbell- Ewald Company 
in Detroit. 

eee 


New Account to B. B. D. O. 

The H. H. Robertson Company, Pitts 
burgh, building protaee. has appointed 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
as its advertising agent. 


. 


50 cents and all the way for $1. 
There are 14,493 cash prizes for 
the consumers of Pepsodent Tooth 
Paste who submit the best letters 
of not more than fifty words on 
“Why I Like Pepsodent Tooth 
Paste,” together with an entire 
empty carton. The first grand 
prize is $2,500, and the contest 
closes midnight, February 3. 
Dealers are awarded duplicate 
prizes when any of their customers 
are winners, and assisting clerks 
are given a cash prize if their name 
is on the sticker which the dealer 
is advised to attach to the carton. 
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Motion Picture Publications 
Appoint Sniffen 


Frank D. Sniffen has been appointed 
Eastern advertising manager of Motion 
Picture and Movie Classic, according to 
an announcement received from 
Nelson, advertising director of Motion 
Picture Publications, Inc., New York. 
Mr. Sniffen was formerly Eastern ad- 
vertising manager of Shrine Magazine 
and, previously, was with the Interna- 
tional Magazine Company for eleven 
years. 

eee 


Join Blackett-Sample-Hummert 


Roland C. Aby and Albert F. Peters 
have joined the copy staff of Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert, Inc., Chicago adver- 
tising agency. Dwight W. Jennings has 
joined ~ New York office. 

r. was formerly with the W. 

E. Long ¢ Company Mr. Peters had been 

with the J. udson Company. Mr. 

Jennings formerly was with Fletcher & 

Ellis and at one time was with Lord & 

Thomas as vice-president and a director. 
. o + 


Advanced by Minneapolis ‘Journal 

John E. Jerome, formerly national ad- 
vertising manager of the Minneapolis 
Journal, has been advanced to the posi- 
tion of advertising manager, succeeding 
T. Norman Williams, resigned 
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Nash on State Street 


Department Store Stocks Automobiles, and Herein May Be 
Portentous Merchandising Development 


THROWBACK to the primi- 
tive days? Or a portent of the 
future? 

Perhaps there’s a little of each 
in the automotive merchandising 
development of last week whereby 
the Boston Store, one of Chicago's 
large State Street retail institu- 
tions, became a special agency for 
the sale of Nash and LaFayette 
motor cars. The inauguration of 
the new department in the store 
coincided with the opening of the 
Chicago Automobile Show on Jan- 
uary 26. 

Department-store distribution of 
motor cars was not uncommon in 
the larger cities during the early 
days of the horseless carriage. In 
the first decade of the present cen- 
tury many large stores operated as 
direct dealers for car builders. 
Then came “motor row” selling 
and the department store passed 
out of the automotive picture. 

Now automobile manufactur- 
ers, some of them at least, are 
showing signs of dissatisfaction 
with the comparatively small num- 
ber of prospects they can induce 
to come into the “motor row” 
dealer establishment. This frame 
of mind has been reflected during 
the last year or so in the increas- 
ing adoption of “neighborhood 
feeder” type of outlets to supple- 
ment the usual dealers’ salesroom. 
Under this system, cars are placed 
with service stations which have a 
steady motorist patronage for gas- 
oline and oil, repair work, parts, 
washing, and so on. 


Meeting the Customer on 
His Own Grounds 


In line with the philosophy be- 
hind that move, the department 
store may easily be in for a sub- 
stantial come-back as a channel of 
motor car distribution. It fits in 
beautifully with the idea of making 
more aggressive effort to meet the 
customer on his own grounds. The 
“neighborhood feeder” offers abun- 
iant contact with the male motor 





car owners, but it probably has a 
lesser contact with women of the 
families. And it doesn’t reach the 
virgin prospect—the non-owner—at 
all. These are types of traffic 
which the department store is in a 
position to deliver in sizable vol- 
ume. 

The Boston Store set-up consists 
of a salesroom adjoining the sport- 
ing goods and automotive acces- 
sories departments. There will be 
twelve cars on display here and the 
sales force will consist of sales- 
men operating out of the Chicago 
Nash Sales Company, Nash and 
LaFayette distributor for Illinois 
and parts of adjoining States. 


Additional Cars Will Tie 
Up with Merchandise 


Additional cars will be shown 
in other departments, utilizing 
pointed and effective tie-ups with 
women’s cic. _., spurting goods and 
other merchandise. Special displays 
featuring the mechanical innova- 
tions and improvements of the 1935 
lines will also be maintained in 
the store. During the show week 
a car is on display in one of the 
store’s windows. Other special fea- 
tures for this occasion include ex- 
hibition of a motion picture film 
in a little theater installed along- 
side the new showroom and a mov- 
ing mechanical exhibit and a cut- 
away chassis have been placed on 
display on the ground floor of the 
store. 

In the matter of external pro- 
motion, the Boston Store will fea- 
ture Nash and LaFayette cars in 
posters on its trucks and delivery 
vans. Sales literature on the cars 
will be included with all parcels 
wrapped in the store. 

The entire automotive world will 
undoubtedly await the outcome of 
this venture with considerable in- 
terest. And no doubt the coming 
weeks will find department-store 
executives casting speculative eyes 
upon the floor space situation in 
their establishments. 
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UST released to the trade are the 

new packages for Super Suds, of 
the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet line, 
which are introducing toy cutouts 
of three dimensions, The toy struc- 
tures which can be cut from the 
package include depot, circus tent, 
jail, town hall and dwellings and in 
addition there are two-dimensional 
characters: sheriff, auto mechanic, 
jailer and the like. 

To obtain a complete “Super 
. 


New Work for A. J. Amos 


A. J. Amos has been appointed man- 
ager of national accounts of General 
Foods Sales Company, Inc., to head a 
new sales activity contacting various 
types of national outlets such as rail- 
roads, steamship lines and hotel chains. 
He has been with General Foods since 
1927 when he joined the Diamond Crys- 
tal Salt Company as assistant sales man- 
ager. 

eee 


Represent Toronto “Telegram” 
The Toronto, Canada, Evening Tele- 
gon has appointed Dan A. Carroll, New 
Cork, and vohn E. Lutz, Chicago, as 

national advertising representatives cov- 

ering the United States. 


Three-Dimension Cutouts 





Suds Town,” the housewife must 
purchase eight of the kitchen-size 
packages, or four of the laundry 
size. All of the items are designed 
from the humorous angle and cap- 
tioned, similarly, in a humorous 
fashion. 

These new toys are being pushed 
nationally by Clara, Lu ’n’ Em, 
radio gossip team, who have been 
advertising Super Suds over the air 
for four years. 


+ 


Spivak Buys “American Mercury” 


The American Mercury, F sie York, 
has been sold by Alfred A. f, Inc., 
to Lawrence E. Spivak. Mr. oa es is 
the founder of the magazine, the first 
issue of which appeared eleven years 
ago this month under the editorshi 
H. L. Mencken. Mr. Spivak has as 
business manager for several years and 
now will be actively engaged as publisher 
Paul Palmer will be editor. The new 
editor and publisher take over their 
duties with the April issue. 

an . . 


Has Cigarette Account 

N. W. Ayer & Son, Ltd., has been 
appointed by the Rock City Tobacco 
ompany, Ltd., Quebec, Canada, to han- 
dle the advertising of Tudor cigarettes. 
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Too Few Dealer Appeals 


Business-Paper Advertisers Often Overlook Some of Best Angles 
in Telling Story to Retailers 


By C. B. Larrabee 


HERE are more than two 

dozen major uses to which ad- 
vertising to retailers in business pa- 
pers can be put. There are hun- 
dreds of variations of these uses. 
Why is it, then, that the majority 
of business-paper advertisers con- 
fine themselves to a limited group 
of appeals? 

The obvious answer is that for 
these advertisers business-paper 
space is most valuable within a 
limited field of uses. That answer 
is a little too obvious. The real 
answer probably lies a lot deeper 
in the roots of habit, complicated 
by an apparent lack of understand- 
ing of what business papers will 
really do. 

Why is it, for instance, that for 
every advertisement dealing with 
some company policy there are a 
dozen—or a hundred—telling the 
dealer about national advertising? 
National advertising is important 
to the dealer as well as the manu- 
facturer. Is it, though, so impor- 
tant that a sizable number of busi- 
ness-paper campaigns must be 
devoted wholly to it? Wouldn't it 
be a much better investment of the 
advertising dollar to use the na- 
tional advertising angle as only a 
part of the business-paper cam- 
paign? 

In the business paper the manu- 
facturer has one of the most flex- 
ible advertising mediums. Any- 
thing that he can tell a dealer 
orally or by printed words can be 
told in its pages, with the possible 
exception of certain secret policies 
that are not ready for open an- 
nouncement. In confining his story, 
therefore, to the limited number of 
appeals that the majority of ad- 
vertisers are now using, the manu- 
facturer penalizes his own advertis- 
ing investment. The effectiveness 


of that investment depends greatly 
not only on the conviction with 
which copy is written and the skill 


with which it is presented but, also, 
on the advertiser’s ability to change 
his pace and get the most out of 
every possible advertising appeal he 
can make. 

It would seem to be essential for 
any advertiser who wishes to reach 
his dealers to discard his old habits 
of using space first, and then to 
build a better understanding of 
what a flexible business paper can 
do for him. 

In October, 1933, Printers’ INK 
MonTHLY made a special compila- 
tion of twenty-five objectives in 
dealer copy. These objectives are 
listed as follows: 


1. To announce new products, 
new styles, etc. 

2. To discuss price. 

3. To offer deals. 

4. To talk about profits. 

5. To seek new outlets. 

6. To sell the product or the line 
with reason-why appeal. 

7. To sell programs of national 
advertising. 

8. To proclaim that the product or 
the line enjoys consumer popular- 
ity, or occupies a position of leader- 
ship. 

9. To offer, or urge the use of, 
dealer helps, displays, etc. 

10. To outline the market. 


“; 11:.To point out the advantages 


of selling quality: 

12. To suggest merchandising 
methods, including the grouping of 
the manufacturer’s products. 

13. To “sell” manuals for the re- 
tailers’ salesmen. 

14. To suggest selling points— 
what to say to the consumer. 

15. To offer direct-mail litera- 
ture, counter booklets, etc. 

16. To combat false impressions. 

17. To impress the manwfactur- 
er’s trade-mark upon the trade. 

18. To glorify the manufacturer’s 
own salesmen. 

19. To protect the product’s rep- 
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Detroit makes 
America’s greatest. 


GAINS 


The Detroit News is first among 
all American newspapers in 


total linage GAIN in 1934 over 
1933. 


The Detroit News is fourth 
among all American news- 


papers in TOTAL linage. 


The speed of Detroit’s recovery is the hope of the nation. 
During 1934 The Detroit News reflected Detroit’s acceler- 
ated industrial activity and the confidence which advertisers 
have always had in its result getting ability. The News 
ranked fourth in total advertising and showed the greatest 
linage increase of any newspaper in the country. May we 
remind you that Detroit is America’s 4th and today’s best 
market. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


New York Chicago 
J. A. KLEIN, INC., 50 E. 42nd St, J. E, LUTZ, 180 No, Michigan Ave, 
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utation by suggesting how it is to 
be sold or serviced. 

20. To announce contests for 
window displays, etc. 

To offer a method of retail 
stock control. 

22. To induce retailers to con- 
centrate on the manufacturer’s line. 

23. To advertise in-stock service, 
or consignment plan. 

24. To combat substitution. 

25. To glorify the wholesaler. 

The Associated Business Papers, 
describing the work of their mer- 
chandising group, list twenty-four 
different objectives. 

The Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany, in an analysis of the work 
done by advertisers in The Pro- 
gressive Grocer, lists some six 
major uses sub-divided into sixty 
variations of these uses. 

What does a check of the adver- 
tising in a group of leading busi- 
ness papers indicate? 

It shows, first, that during the 
month of December, 1934, the sell- 
ing of programs for national ad- 
vertising was the most popular 
angle and was used so frequently 
as to seem preponderant. Next in 
popularity was the profit angle. 

Of course these two appeals are 
bound to be popular. They should 
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An excellent example of a copy 
angle that is most popular in 
business papers 
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not be used, however, to the ex. 
clusion of the other twenty-three 
important appeals. 

It is significant that in the busi- 
ness papers studied, it was possible 
during the single month to find 
really good examples dealing with 
only fifteen of the twenty-five 
major dealer objectives. This does 
not mean that the other ten objec- 
tives were not touched on, but 
either the examples were so badly 
done or else the use of the appeal 
was so subordinate that the adver- 
tisements could not properly quali- 
fy for classification. 

This brings us to a second great 
need for business-paper advertising, 
a need that is not new but is, never- 
theless, of great importance. 

The dealer occupies a_ key 
position in any advertising cam- 
paign. Prejudiced he can make or 
break a product. Indifferent he can 
slow down sales by acting as a 
brake. Enthusiastic he can be of 
tremendous importance in pushing 
a campaign. 

Far too high a percentage of 
business-paper advertising seems 
to overlook these important con- 
siderations. 

Some of the advertising is ob- 
viously re-hashed consumer copy. 
Some of it is unskilfully written, 
unskilfully presented. 

Far too high a percentage of it 
lacks conviction and confines itself 
to the loud statement of promises. 

Profit copy is particularly weak 
from this angle. Dealers are told 
that they are going to get a great 
profit out of carrying certain prod- 
ucts but they are not told convinc- 
ingly how or why they are. Thus 
it is that one of the most poorly 
used appeals ranks second in popu- 
larity of use. 

Nor does business-paper adver- 
tising seem to be characterized by 
variety of treatment. One wonders 
if the average retailer doesn’t get 
a little bit tired of seeing advertise- 
ments topped by pictures of hand- 
some young men in white aprons, 
smiling affably at customers or 
listening earnestly to the talk of a 

salesman. An interesting exercise 
is to go through the bound volumes 
of the average paper going to deal- 
ers and to check the number of 
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times a picture of a dealer is the 
prominent feature. 

It is laudable and often effective 
to use a picture of a dealer. Like 
any other effective advertising de- 
vice, however, this wears a little 
thin with too much repetition. 

Business-paper campaigns suffer 
from lack of variety. This is one 
form of advertising in which a 
manufacturer can vary his appeals 
from month-to-month without los- 
ing the force of a campaign. Ina 
day when the cumulative value of a 
single campaign theme to consum- 
ers is questioned frequently, there 
is all the more reason why adver- 
tisers should question the same 
type of thing in dealer messages. 

Business-paper advertising for 
any one manufacturer when prop- 
erly used may very well have a 
seasonal trend. At the time when 
the advertising plans for the year 
have been decided there is an op- 
portunity to use a smash telling the 
dealer what the manufacturer is 
going to do for him in a national 
way. During the best buying sea- 
son there is an opportunity to talk 
about the merit of the product or 
the line. 

If the business is one in which 
the salesmen start out annually or 
seasonally with new lines of mer- 
chandise, at the time when they 
start their trips there is an oppor- 
tunity to tell about the new line 
and to re-introduce the salesmen to 
the dealers. 

In between times there is oppor- 
tunity to advertise the product. It 
is surprising how comparatively 
few business-paper advertisements 
really talk about products. Profits, 
yes. Advertising, of course. The 
product? Far too often, only inci- 
dentally. 

Too little advantage is taken of 
the news angle of business-paper 
space. News gives an advertiser one 
of the most vital appeals he can 
possibly have. You won't catch a 
manufacturer overlooking news in 
consumer advertising. You will 
find him making the bad mistake 
of thinking that he only has news 
for his dealers when he has it for 
the consumer. 

This is not true. Often the big- 
gest news for the dealer means 
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This is a type of copy angle that 
should be used more—when used 
intelligently 


nothing to the consumer. A new 
merchandising policy, a new dis- 
play, a new sales policy, a new sys- 
tem of discount ; these, and a dozen 
other fairly common happenings in 
the relationship of manufacturer 
and dealer are vital, important 
news. As such they belong in the 
business-paper copy. 

Most surprising, however, is the 
almost total lack of business-paper 
advertising designed obviously to 
seek new outlets. Many products 
may be in the fortunate position of 
not needing new outlets. One 
would get the impression from 
studying business-paper advertising 
that most products are this way. 
So much of this advertising is ad- 


dressed to the retailer already 
handling the products. 
Yet one of the most valuable 


jobs a business paper can do is to 
reach the dealers whom the sales- 


men do not contact and who are * 


not on the mailing list. 

Frequently business-paper adver- 
tising seems to suffer from a pau- 
city of figures. I have already 
mentioned the talk of profits with- 
out telling how or why. It is 
surprising how often profits are 
mentioned without any specific fig- 
ures. Furthermore, there is a 
lack of figures on marketing oppor- 
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“Sur e,” says the Druggist... 


“T know;’ says the Grocer... 


EN the salesman spreads out his portfolio on the 
counter and says, “We’re using THIS WEEK,” the 
dealers will know what he means. 


For the grocer, the druggist, and the filling station man 
are only human. They read the papers. They listen in. They 
look at 24-sheets and poster cards. They have all the normal 
reactions to advertising and publicity. 

In a couple of weeks, now, millions of people will dis- 
cover that “this week” is not just seven days, but “THIS 
WEEK” (all caps) the name of a new publication. When 
the full pages are breaking in the newspapers . . . when 
the whole machinery of the biggest promotion push ever 
given a new publication gets going ... when everybody’s 
talking about THIS WEEK ... dealers will be talking, too 
—and listening. 

Dealers—as people—will enjoy THIS WEEK like every- 
body else. They’ll like its first-run fiction, its interesting 
articles, its illustrations in colorgravure. Then they'll see 


Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
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what colorgravure can do to pictures of the product (yours 
and theirs). They'll sense what a powerful sales force is 
created when a first class magazine is combined with a 
ceo. geese class newspaper. 

Closest to the consumer, dealers will feel first the mer- 
chandising momentum rolled up by THIS WEEK’s promo- 
tion Campaigns: newspapers—city and suburban, car cards, 

I... qbillboards, truck posters, radio, house-to-house sampling 
that runs into millions. 

For advertisers, such sustained promotion means thou- 
on the Jsands upon thousands of new readers in addition to the 
» the |more-than-four-million families already on our circulation 
lists, an ¢mmediate bonus of circulation running well into 
mn man §six figures, a bonus that will pyramid with widening 
. They Jreader interest. 
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Facts for Dealers: THIS WEEK is the new colorgravure magazine 
ill dis- distributed in 21 principal cities east of the Rockies through the same 
‘TH IS powerful newspapers dealers use themselves . . . Its exclusive color- 
gravure process permits life-like illustrations of what they sell... 
When More than 4,000,000 circulation; strong where other magazines are 
when weak . . . Advertising in THIS WEEK is concentrated where the 
ly ever sales are made... Dealers get stronger support. 
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tunities, units sold, prices, and all 
the other items that are likely to 
be so important to the mind of the 
dealer. 

Finally, one great weakness of 
far too large a proportion of dealer 
advertising is a lack of study on 
the part of the advertiser of the 
medium he is using. 

This results in the employment 
of the same type of copy in a half 
dozen different fields where the 
dealer problems may differ greatly. 

One large successful user of 
dealer advertising studies all the 
publications reaching each field he 
wishes to approach and selects 
what he considers to be the strong- 
est media for its purpose. Once 
these media are selected, the copy 
is then adapted to specialized fields. 
This requires a careful study of 
editorial appeals. Of course this 
eliminates the use of the same ad- 
vertisement in a half dozen media 
in different fields, but it greatly 
increases the efficiency of the cam- 


paign. 
As an interesting by-product the 
ad 
Prohibits “Free” in 
Funeral Advertising 
The National Industrial Recovery 


Board has approved an amendment to 
the code for funeral directors which pro- 
hibits members of that industry from 
advertising “‘free’’ funeral merchandise 
or service. This action was taken as a 
result of complaints from those in the 
undertaking business. 
” . . 


Starr Returns to Erwin, Wasey 


Graham Starr, until recently with The 
Blackman Company, New York, has re- 
turned to the staff of Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, New York, in an executive 
capacity. He was, at one time, with 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 

Philo H. Higley, formerly with Fox 
Films and Warner Brothers, has joined 
the public relations staff of rwin, 


Wasey. “ee 


Long Island “Star” Appoints 
Prudden, King & Prudden 
The Long Island City, N. Y., Daily 
Star, has appointed Prudden, King & 
Prudden, Inc., as its national adver- 
tising representative. 
eee 


Gunnison with Acorn 


Stanley E. Gunnison, formerly presi- 
dent of Stanley E. Gunnison, Inc., has 
joined the Acorn Agency, Inc., New 

ork, as advertising counsellor and ac- 
count executive. 
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company has found out that its 
business-paper advertising stimu- 
lates inventive genius. This is done 
by featuring unusual uses in fields 
and then recommending that people 
get in touch with the company’s 
service department. Frequently in- 
ventors tell of new uses or else 
suggest possible developments of 
present uses. 

Of course, this type of program 
is more expensive, but it has paid 
the company over and over in divi- 
dends. 

It is obvious from a study of 
current business-paper advertising 
that the whole subject has not re- 
ceived the attention it has deserved. 
Technically there has been a 
marked advance in the last fifteen 
years in the appearance of adver- 
tising to dealers. Otherwise there 
has been, if anything, a retrograde 
movement. As advertisers have 
passed out of the experimental 
stage they have developed habits 
which have made them too satis- 
fied with a limited number of ap- 
peals. 

+ 
Horton Heath Joins 
“The New Yorker” 

Horton H. Heath has resigned from 
the United Advertising Agency, New 
York, to join the editorial staff of The 
New Yorker. He was one of the found- 
ers of Michaels & Heath, which some 
years ago merged with the United 
agency, of which Mr. Heath has been 
secretary for the last five years. 

. o . 
Ebbesen with Hillcrest 


A. C. Ebbesen has been appointed 
sales peas manager of the Hill- 
crest Distilling Company, New York 
Advertising is under the direction of 
M. Wolf, general manager, but some 
of the advertising functions will be han- 
dled by Mr. Ebbesen. He was formerly 
assistant general manager and manager 
in charge of advertising and sales pro 
motion of the Orange-Crush Company, 
Chicago. 

. + 7 


Chesman to Donahue & Coe 


W. L. Chesman, formerly with the 
Geyer-Cornell Company, where he was 
vice-president, has joined Donahue & 
Coe, Inc., New York agency, in a simi- 
lar capacity. He was at one time vice- 
president of Erwin, Wasey & Company 

. * . 


Leslie M. Barton Resigns 


Leslie M. Barton has resigned as sec 
retary-treasurer of Major Market News- 
pers, Inc., Chicago. His future plans 
ave not yet been announced. 
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Calendaritis 


Why Jan. 1 Idea, Bad as Applied to Advertising, Makes 
Trigger Finger Itch 


By T. Harry Thompson 


you won't find it in any medical 
dictionary, although it sounds 
impressively pathogenic, if not 
downright lethal. Actually, it isn’t 
as bad as that, although it has 
caused spots before the eyes and a 
sinking feeling in the sacro-ileac 
region of many a creative adver- 
tising man and woman. 

Breathes there a man with soul 
so dead who néver to himself has 
said: “Why do we need a new idea 
every year? What has January 1 
got to do with it?” 

The answer is Calendaritis. New 
year, ergo, new campaign. New 
campaign, new theme song. Not 
the old, basic, tried-and-true idea 
puttied and painted for another 
season, but an entire new structure, 
from cellar to aerial. It’s a habit. 
It’s a tradition. 

And it’s a habit and a tradition 
largely because the advertiser has 
gotten tired of seeing it. He has 
had hundreds of proofs laid on his 
desk during the course of the year 
and he assumes, wrongly I think, 
that the public is as tired of the 
idea as he is. 

I don’t object to new ideas, even 
though I have to think them up, 
but I object to them on a calendar 
basis. Maybe new models for the 
January shows is the way to sell 
motor cars, although Mr. Ford has 
done pretty “well by improving his 
car as he went along—giving the 
customer the benefit of such im- 
provement as soon as it was tested 
out and found to be sound. 

Why wait for January 1 to 
improve advertising copy or ad- 
vertising ideas? If a better idea 
is discovered in March, why not 
put it into production immediately ? 
And if, after years of seeking, an 
idea has been found which is truly 
fundamental, which expresses the 
soul of the product, .which through 
the four seasons causes people to 
unbutton their purses, in good times 
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and bad, why monkey with the 
idea at all? 

If keeping everlastingly at it 
brings success, if repetition makes 
reputation, why not stick to that 
basic theme song through fire and 
famine? Certainly, dust it off oc- 
casionally or add a new wing here 
or there, just as we do with the 
White House. And certainly, if a 
new set of business conditions 
arises, due to a depression or a 
change of administration, chuck it 
entirely, if that seems wise. But 
don’t throw a money-making idea 
overboard merely because you are 
“tired of it” or because it is the 
first of a new year. 


Ideas Take a Long 
Time to Filter 


It takes a good idea a long time 
to filter through the entire nation. 
The intelligent minority will get it 
pretty fast, but that isn’t your na- 
tional market. Yes, the newest 
Broadway apothegm is heard si- 
multaneously in Texarkana and 
Three Rivers and Tompkins 
Corners, via world-wave radio, but 
I still maintain that a basic adver- 
tising idea does not register with 
anything like the speed of Hertzian 
waves. 

The Orthophonic Victrola was 
advertised persistently for some 
four years in high-powered space 
and, I believe, advertised well. At 
the end of that period, however, 
there were literate Americans who 
swore they had never heard the 
instrument. When they told me, I 
couldn’t help but catalog them with 
men of the Australian bush who 
don’t yet know there was a World 


ar. 

When an English telephone oper- 
ator asks “Are you through?”, she 
doesn’t mean “Have you finished 
talking?” but “Did you get your 
party?” I am convinced that it 
takes, not a year but two or three 
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Formula for 
esultful Business Advertising 





Copy that makes business news. 


Run alongside editorial that 


is exclusively business news. 


Read by executives that can 





act on business news 
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or ten to “get through” to the en- 
tire reading population. On what 
sound basis, therefore, do we scrap 
a tested-and-proved idea merely 
because it’s “next year?” 

Tainted with the symptoms of 
Calendaritis is the phrase, “adver- 
tising campaign.” Why a “cam- 
paign” instead of “the advertis- 
ing?” We don’t have a “rent 
campaign.” Rent is something that 
goes on from month to month. We 
don’t have an “eating campaign.” 
We eat three times a day, if we're 
lucky. Gaps in the process are 
sure to be disastrous, just as they 
are apt to be in advertising. 

So, when a hard-pressed, well- 
meaning account executive asks the 
traditional question, “What do you 
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recommend for next year?” my 
trigger-finger twitches and I won- 
der if I can get twelve copy writ- 
ers on my jury should I go through 
with my murderous idea. When 
reason returns to my inflamed 
mind, I ask if we may not con- 
tinue with the idea we used this 
year, touched off with a new “hat” 
or a new “pair of shoes.” Then 
my pal drags out the age-old re- 
buttal that the salesmen need a new 
shot in the arm and can’t be turned 
loose with the old stuff, even in a 
new dress. 

I’m licked before I start. That’s 
the insidious thing about Calen- 
daritis. Even your best friends 
won’t send you flowers when it gets 
you down. 


oe 


Week-End Liquor Guide 


NDER the general head, 
“Week-End Liquor Guide,” 
National Distillers have started a 
series of advertisements in twelve 
New York City dailies “published 
in the interests of the retail liquor 
dealers of Greater New York.” 
Features of the advertisements 
are that they group all of National 
Distillers subsidiaries’ brands un- 
der the National Distillers head and 
feature suggested list prices. The 
copy is built just as a retail store 
would build an advertisement— 
separate blocks being. devoted to 
various liquor items, with prices 


— 


Hirschmann to Join 
Saks-Fifth Avenue 


I. A. Hirschmann has resigned as ad- 

vertising director of Lord & Taylor, New 
York, and on March 15 will join Saks- 
Fifth Avenue, of that city, of which he 
has been elected vice-president. He be- 
an his retailing career in 1921 with 
e Bamberger & pany. He was its 
publicity and sales director when he left 
to join Lord & Taylor in 1931. 


Schuster with Paul Block 


Hiram G. Schuster, recently advertis- 
ing manager of Chicagoan, has 
y- the Chicago office of Paul Block 


tes, publishers’ representative. 
Mr. Schuster was at one time advertis- 
ing director of the Chicago Daily News. 


prominently featured and brief de- 
scriptions accompanying each illus- 
tration. It is interesting to note 
also that the prices quoted are all 
odd figures—99 cents, $1.14, $2.69— 
unusual for a manufacturer but 
quite in the retail style. 

Dealers, it is reported, have 
shown an unusual enthusiasm in 
this effort on their behalf, inas- 
much as it helps inform the pub- 
lic as to what are fair prices for 
the merchandise shown and enables 
retail outlets to make greater week- 
end sales of National Distillers 
products. 


+ 


Sunkist Navel Oranges 
in Newspapers 

The California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change has started a newspaper cam- 
paign on Sunkist Navel Oranges. Sixty- 
one daily newspapers in forty-one cities 
in the United States and nada are 
carrying a series of nine black-and- 
white, 125-line advertisements. Copy 
will also run in a national weekly maga- 
zine. This is the first orange newspaper 
advertising campaign to be instituted by 
the Exchange in several years. 

s s ” 


Appoints Redfield-Coupe 

The Pond Pharmacal Company. New 
York has appointed Redfield-Coupe, Inc., 
New York agency, to direct its advertis- 
ing. i test campaign in newspapers has 
started. 
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I See Where... 


TH President frowns upon use of loss leaders. . . . Special com- 
mittee appointed by National Association of Manufacturers to study 
social security legislation. . . . Nationally known brands seen gaining 
in textile industry, says F. L. Cheever, Jr., Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company, in N. Y. Journal of Commerce. . . . City populations will 
have reached maximum within next fifty years, according to staff of 
Study of Population Redistribution. . . . 


Functional elements of market distribution subject of article in January 
“Harvard Business Review,” author being F. W. Ryan, and in same 
issue Henry C. Link and Irving Lorge discuss the “Psychological Sales 
Barometer.” . . . Ways and Means Committee of Georgia lower House 
yotes unanimous approval of chain-store tax bill. . . . Oklahoma Gov- 
ernor proposes increase of State sales tax from 1 per cent to 3 per cent, 
rise of gasoline tax from 4 to 5 cents and emergency tax on cigarettes. 

. First liquor bill to be introduced into Idaho Legislature provides 
for State stores for dispensing liquor and wines, forbids public adver- 
tising of alcoholic liquor in any manner. . . . New York is thirteenth 
State to petition Congress for abolition of Federal excise tax on gaso- 
line. . . . Advertisers and publishers pleased to hear death of proposed 
Montreal city tax on advertising. . . . 

. + . 


Wearin introduces H. J. Res. 131 for Federal Trade Commission to dig 
into profits of food processing companies somewhat similiar to H. J. 
Res. 79 introduced by Warren. . . . Dingell introduces bill to permit 
Federal Housing Administration to loan to corporations for plant repair, 
modernization and new equipment. . . . Copeland introduces S.1375 
virtually forbidding manufacture and advertisement of contraceptives ex- 
cept by prescription. . . . Harrison introduces S.994 to aid States 
in collection of State sales tax on mail-order merchandise with com- 
panion bill H. R. 3971 introduced by Lea. . . . Capper introduces 
S.1164 to repeal Federal gasoline tax. . . . Hayden introduces S.1226 
to prohibit sending unsolicited merchandise through mails. . . . Neely 
introduces S.1442 to create executive department of government to be 
known as “Department of Peace.” .. . 


New Jersey Governor may ask increase of proposed State sales tax to 
3 per cent, according to N. Y. Journal of Commerce. . . . 2,297 air- 
ports and landing fields says United States Bureau of Air Commerce. 
_ Vermont sales tax declared illegal, verdict probably to be ap- 
pealed. . . . Provision forbidding “allowances of any kind to buyers 
for space in publications issued by them or their subsidiaries or affiliates” 
proposed by brake lining division of asbestos industry. . . . N. I. R. B. 
rescinds order granting additional exemptions from Graphic Arts Code 
to some concerns which use graphic arts processes*in operations under 
codes and issues new order exempting from budget contribution private 
plants employing not more than nine mechanical workers. . 
. 7 . . 


Photo-engraving industry proposes code amendment concerning labor. 


Department of Commerce reports retail sales of new passenger 
49 
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automobiles for 1934 were 33 per cent higher in dollar volume than for 
1933 and 62 per cent above 1932, also retail financing of new passenger 
automobiles for 1934 up 48% per cent in dollar volume over 1933 and 
95 per cent higher than 1932. . . . Wholesale commodity prices advance 
nine-tenths of 1 per cent during second week of 1935 to highest level 
since January, 1931, says Bureau of Labor Statistics. . . . Federal Re- 
serve Board notes substantial upward trend in industrial production, 
factory employment and payrolls in December, index rising from 74 per 
cent of 1923-25 average in November to 85 per cent in December instead 
of usual seasonal decline, with indications that improvement continued 
during first three weeks of January... . 


Cost of living, due largely to sharp rise in food costs, up 11 per cent, 


says Research and Planning Division of NRA. . . . N. LR. B. 
releases statistical survey of employment provisions of codes in prep- 
aration for public hearing January 30. . . . Most New England retail 


stores planning on about 15 per cent more business in 1935 than in 1934, 
according to P. A. O’Connell, president, E. T. Slattery Co., Boston, 
while C. E. Sweitzer of N. R. D. G. A. says retail dry goods merchants 
making plans for spring on basis of expected sales increase of 10 per 
cent, both writing in N. Y. Journal of Commerce... . 


Standard Statistics Company forecasts 2 to 4 per cent increase in retail 
newspaper advertising and 8 per cent in national newspaper advertising 
for next six months over similar period of 1934... . / Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute General Business Index 53.7 with sharp rise in December 
due chiefly to increased activity in automobile and steel industry, their 
“Business Conditions Weekly” stating, in part, “As long as fundamentals 
lack the proper adjustment as they do at the present time it may be 
expected that business will experience periods of sharp expansion fol- 
lowed by periods of sharp curtailment.” .. . 


Review of Reviews index of general business down to 63.1 per cent of 
normal. . . . Business Week index 64.2 against 66.3 a year ago and 
1930-34 average of 72.6. . . . La Salle University Business Bulletin 
foresees first quarter of 1935 as good as first quarter of 1934 and notes 
automobile construction during 1934 totaled 2,778,739 units as compared 
with 1,920,057 during 1933, an increase of 45 per cent. . . . Wholesale 
distribution of drugs and allied products up 20 per cent in 1934 over 
1933, according to Standard Statistics Company. . . . Value of depart- 
ment-store sales for 1934, 13 per cent higher than 1933 and 10 per cent 
higher than 1932, says Alexander Hamilton Institute. . . . Air trans- 
port industry proposes addition of unfair advertising provision to code. 
: General condition of December Canadian business 19.6 per cent 
below normal according to McConnell & Fergusson monthly index com- 
pared with 27.9 per cent below normal for December, 1933. 


G. M. S. 
. . . 


Has Foley Account With Geyer-Cornell 


Foley & Company, Chicago, proprie- Roy Hutchinson, who has been with 
tary products, have placed their adver- The Geyer Company, Dayton, Ohio, is 
tising account with the Frankel-Rose now with the Rochester, N. Y., office of 
Company, agency of that city. the Geyer-Cornell Company, Inc. 
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ARE SUPPLYING THE MONEY FOR 


1935 MOTOR SALES IN LOUISVILLE 
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Small To 


population sold 4214 per cent (725,192)§N 
all new cars sold in the United States in 


got 42.4 per cent (117,395); Dodge, 35.9} 
cent; and Te 30.8 per cent. 


figures which not — car manufactu ag r 
es in 


bar 19; 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
New York Chicago. 
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ng n@1934,42Y, per cent. 
an 10 


5,192) New car sales have long been accepted as 
tes inf excellent barometer of buying power. It 
t, forfhes not take an Einstein to figure that if 
); Hethall town folks have money with which to 
> Lyme y new cars, they must have money for 


: 35.9 ther products, too. 
it. 


And they have. The Department of Com- 
‘acturgcrce reports a 21 per cent gain in retail 


les in small towns and rural areas for the 

par 1934 over 1933. There is no doubt 

bout it. Small town folks are buying. 
less frpdged by any measuring stick you care to 
nonth¢lect, HOUSEHOLD is the primary 
) madg@agazine of the Small Town Market. 


D MAGAZINE 


nm 1,750,000) ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher 


San Francisco Detroit 











P. I. Advertising Index 


December Farm-Paper Linage Shows an Increase of 26.4 Per 
Cent Over Year Ago 


By L. D. H. Weld 


Director of Research, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


THis monthly index (see chart 
on opposite page) runs back to 
January, 1922. It shows the per- 
centage that the linage in each 
month is of the average for the 
five years 1928 to 1932 inclusive. 

The figure for December, 1934 
was 56.1, an increase of 7.7 per 
cent from the preceding month, 
and an increase of 26.4 per cent 
over December, 1933. For the first 
eleven months of 1934, however, 
the increase was 33 per cent over 
1933, as reported in Printers’ INK 
of January 10, 1935. 

The farm-paper index shows 
greater fluctuations from month to 
month than do the magazine and 
newspaper indexes. It also shows 
a more pronounced drop during 
the depression years. Farm-paper 
advertising reached its peak in 
December, 1926, when the index 
was 146.6. The real depression 
drop began in 1930, and the index 
reached its lowest point in March, 
1933, when it stood at 32. This 
was a drop of 78.2 per cent from 
the high point in 1926. 

Beginning during the summer of 
1933 there was a rapid increase in 
farm-paper advertising. In fact, 
the increase from March, 1933 
(the low point) to May, 1934 (the 
high point last year) was 105.6 per 
cent. 


How Agricultural Paper Index Is 
Constructed 


The Data. The farm-paper index 


+ 


Swift Forms New Company 

The Carl E. Swift Corporation, Hol- 
land, Mich., has been organized to 
manufacture electric washing machines 
and other appliances. Officers are Carl 
E. Swift, president; E. G. Landwehr, 
vice-president and treasurer; Henry I. 
Stimson, secretary, and Frank E. 
Stearns, works manager. 


is based on commercial linage in 
the national farm publications and 
a representative group of State and 
sectional papers, as reported in 
Printers’ INK. Publication of 
these figures was not started by 
Printers’ INK until January, 1926. 
For the preceding years they were 
obtained from the individual pub- 
lications. 


Adjustments. The farm-paper 
series has been adjusted for five 
issues in a month (for the week- 
lies) ; for three issues in a month 
(for the bi-weeklies); for mer- 
gers; and for changes in the num- 
ber of issues per month. 


Adjustments for mergers and 
changes in number of issues per 
month were based on statistical 
analysis of linage for 12-month 
periods preceding and following 
such changes, and on advice from 
representatives of the various pub- 
lishers. 


Seasonal Correction. The method 
used was the ratio-to-twelve-month 
moving average. Since the begin- 
ning of the depression the seasonal 
correction has been somewhat dif- 
ferent from that which was used 
in preceding years. 


Base Period. The monthly aver- 
age for the five years 1928-1932 
inclusive equals 100. The linage 
for any one month is expressed as 
a percentage of the average linage 
for the base period. 


+ 


Atherton & Grummett Dissolved 

The partnership of Frank W. Ather- 
ton and Paul J. Grummett known as the 
Atherton & Grummett Company, De- 
troit, display and advertising business, 
has been dissolved and Mr. Atherton 
will continue the business at the present 
address. Mr. Grummett is organizing 
his own business. 
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Hotpoint Drama 


A Show, Simple and Flexible, Which Effectively Takes Selling 
Message into Small Towns 


O secure the active interest of 

public utility companies in push- 
ing the sale of Hotpoint electric 
ranges and water heaters; to ac- 
quaint the sales forces of these 
public utility organizations with 
the features of the 1935 Hotpoint 
lines and show them how to get 
the most out of the sales and ad- 
vertising helps to be provided; to 
educate other power company em- 
ployees—from meter readers to 
auditing clerks—on the values of 
electric cookery, so that they will 
be in a position to spread the good 
word to their friends and public 
contacts in an intelligent manner. 

These are the objectives which 
the Edison General Electric Ap- 
pliance Company set for itself in 
planning the introductory merchan- 
dising of what is to be the most 
comprehensive promotion program 
in the history of the company. 

A dramatic stage presentation 
which could be taken right into 
each power company’s territory 
was deemed to be the ideal solu- 
tion. This, however, involved the 
problem of devising a show which 
would be simple and flexible 
enough as to cast and properties so 
that it could be staged in the 
smaller cities and towns at a rea- 
sonable expense, yet elaborate 
enough to hold the interest of the 
audiences and provide them with 
some real selling meat. 

The result of the planning is a 
unique stage production called 
“The Load Builders,” the ingre- 
dients of which are three people, a 
few simple pieces of stage setting, 
some sound motion pictures, some 
talking records and some recorded 
musical selections. Thus the show 
is easily portable, and eleven 
troupes, each with a duplicate set 
of properties, are being sent out 
“on the road” to give performances 
in each of the company’s eleven 
sales territories. Some three hun- 
dred performances will be given 
during the next few months, as 
the result of bookings secured 


when descriptions of the show were 
sent out to power company execu- 
tives. 

By adroit co-ordination of these 
various elements, and by establish- 
ing and sticking to the proposition 
that a large number of short, to- 
the-point skits is more desirable 
than a few long and weighty num- 
bers, “The Load Builders” carries 
its interest at a high level through- 
out a six-hour performance. To 
a Printers’ INK representative at- 
tending a pre-view of the show at 
Chicago recently, it seemed second 
to none, in both entertainment and 
instruction value, of the preten- 
tious, many-propertied shows which 
some manufacturers stage for large 
zone conventions of their own sales 
organizations. 


Sale of Range Means Greater 
Use of Electricity 


The fundamental point on which 
the show is built, as might be 
gathered from its name, is that 
the sale of a Hotpoint range is an 
important contribution to the most 
basic of a power company’s prob- 
lems—increasing the potential sale 
of electricity. Establishing this 
idea, the performance goes on to 
sell the idea of electric cookery, 
then proceeds to the features of 
the Hotpoint range and the mer- 
chandising program for the year. 

The program starts after a couple 
of musical selections, with a few 
introductory remarks by an execu- 
tive of the utility company where 
the performance is being given. 
Then comes an explanation of the 
purpose of the program by the 
Hotpoint district manager, who, 
with one of the company’s sales 
specialists and a home economist, 
makes up the cast of three. Then 
comes a “news reel” in sound 
which features conversations be- 
tween top executives of several 
leading utility companies in various 
parts of the country. They dis- 
cuss the problem of load building 
for 1935 and the potentially impor- 
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tant place of electric ranges and 
water heaters in such a program. 
This is followed by another — 
film in which George A. Hog 
president of Edison General 

tric Appliance, describes the hee 
of the electric range idea and the 
present opportunity for greatly in- 
creasing the sales volume of this 
appliance. 

The next number introduces a 
unique feature of the program— 
the “Voice of Calrod,” which from 
this point on acts as master of 
ceremonies. The “Voice” is a talk- 
ing record, whose words emanate 
from a representation of the Cal- 
rod heating unit which is featured 
in the Hotpoint range. This is 
followed by another sound film in 
which the general sales manager, 
Pierre L. Miles, outlines a prac- 
tical sales story for overcoming the 
price objection to the electric 
range, an idea which is further 
developed in a stage dialog between 
characters representing a_ utility 
sales manager and a discouraged 
salesman. This in turn paves the 
way for a dramatic demonstration 


+ 


Washington Office for 
Campbell-Ewald 

Robert C. Diserens, vice-president of 
the Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit, 
has been appointed manager of a new 
office which has been opened by that 
agency in Washington, D. Sm @ 
located in the eernticn Building. 

Senators, p execu- 
tives and government " officials attended 
a reception tendered to Henry T. Ewald, 
president of the agency, on the opening 
of the branch office. Among those pres- 
ent were Senators James Couzens. David 
I. Walsh and Arthur Capper; Ward 
M. Canaday and E. LeRoy lietier of 
the FHA, Eugene Meyer, publisher of 
the Washington Post Clay Williams 
and Rex G. Tugwell, Under Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Pending the arrival of Mr. Diserens, 
who will bring a staff to the new office, 
George M. Cook will be in charge. 


C. R. Jackson Dead 

Corval R, Jackson, advertising man- 
ager of Abbott Laboratories, North Chi- 
cago, Ill., died at hwy Ill, last 
week aged thirty-seven e had been 
identifie with the pharmaceutical ad- 
vertising field since 1917, at which time 
he joined the Swann- Myers Company, 
Indianapolis, as advertising manager. 
With this company’s merger with the 
Abbott Laboratories in 1930, he was 
appointed advertising manager. 
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by the home economist of the 
“everyday cooking miracles” which 
can be wrought with a Hotpoint 
range. This ends the first half of 
the program, which is followed by 
the luncheon period. 

The second half of the program 
takes up the product. Sound films 
show how the Calrod unit is pro- 
duced and why it is efficient and 
there is a stage demonstration of 
its durability. Then comes presen- 
tation of the selling equipment 
which is to be offered, and a stage 
pantomime illustrating the forms 
of advertising which Edison Gen- 
eral Electric Appliance will run 
during the year. This is followed by 
a little domestic sketch illustrating, 
with many humorous touches, the 
need of electric hot water equip- 
ment in the home. Then the dis- 
trict manager describes the fea- 
tures of the new Hotpoint water 
heaters. There is next a slide 
film on selling heavy duty equip- 
ment to retail merchants, a sum- 
mary by the district manager and 
closing remarks by the utility ex- 
ecutive. 


+ 


Syndicate Will Distribute “Mirror” 
Magazine Section 

A. J. Kobler is president of a new 
syndicate, Sunday Magazines,  Inc., 
which will distribute the Sunday maga- 
zine section of the New York Mirror. 
Offices of the syndicate are at 572 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York. 

The Sunday Mirror will be the nucleus 
of the circulation behind this enguene 
section but none of the other pa 
distributing it, Mr. Kobler said, wil - 
Hearst owned. 

Mr. Kobler was head of The Amer- 
ican Weekly for twelve years. After 
his résignation six years ago he became 
ublisher of the Mirror and is re- 
inquishing some of his duties in this 
capacity so as to concentrate on the 
new business. 

. + . 


Art Directors Plan Talks 


“Art in Relation to Making Sales” is 
the name of the 1935 series of talks and 
discussions to be presented by the Art 
Directors Club of New York on five 
consecutive Monday evenings beginning 
February 4. The talks will be given at 
The Are Architectural League Lecture Hall, 
115 East 40th Street. Special topics 
for the meetings will be: February 4, 
“Advertising y  tlhotratie 3 February 
11, 1h whet Divectin stration” Febru- 


oy 16, 5 February 25, 
dvertising Media” ; arch “Indus- 
trial Design.” 

















HEN the See? Lavy of Oregon 
Wyn ts that staunch pioneer 
The Oregonian—recently stood the entire 
Pacific Northwest on its ear by going 
modern over night— modish new dress, 
new bob, pert little hat 'n everything 
she went the whole way. 

Out of the big family kitchen, where 
meals are dished up- for her enormous 
family, came the old coal stove and in 
went a shining, enameled electric range, 
with automatic controls and all. 

Thus came abour the LADY's in- 
creased interest in cookery, household 
affairs and everything pertaining to the 
home and women's own particular world, 
Despite the face that her women's pages 












were already the envy of every newspapd 
on the Pacific Coast, the LaDy if 
mediately set about to enlarge an 
improve them. 

New and rejuvenated old features af 
spread out in a generous, sparkling arta 
of stories, articles and pictures to delig 





the hearts of women of every age. Ne 
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ind articles on food, cookery, recipes, 
fashions, child care, sewing, patterns, 
needle craft designs, beauty hints, society 
news and women's club affairs, are pre- 
sated in unending variety—all written 
by specialists — authoritative — inform- 
ative—interesting. Recipes are tested in 
the ee¢ rapy’s own model kitchen — 
fnest on the Coast. 

And, of course, the women’s pages are 
treated in the same new, modern manner 
as the rest of the paper, since the 
tapy acquired her youthful ideas. The 
new type dress—big, clear 74 point in- 
stead of 634 point type—shorter, snappier 
headlines —more pictures, banner head- 
lines —carry out the appearance and 
spirit of Youth which now completely 
dominates the¥eef apy of Oregon. 

Is it any wonder that the women like 
her? Is it amy wonder they call the 
Savy their very own and cling to 
her as have their mothers, grandmothers 
and great grandmothers for all of these 
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IDY OF OREGON” 


84 years? Following the enlargement and 
improvement of the women's pages, con- 
tacts with the home economics depart- 
ment have increased from an average of 
15,000 a month to a rate of more than 
25,000 a month. Requests for advice, in- 
formation, practical help on this and 
that pour in upon the 
steady, flood-tide stream. Her busy 
daughters need her, depend upon her. 


ry ry ry y 


LADY in a 


Observing advertisers have long profit- 
ed from the 
reader interest for women. Right now 
they are taking advantage of this new 
and increased reader interest resulting 


LADY'’s exceptional 


from the ADY's swing to the modern, 
which has everyone talking—and read- 
ing. More than ever they are cashing in 
on their advertising. They are growing 
increased sales while the Lapy of 
Oregon grows younger and younger. We 
suggest you make sure The Oregonian 
is on your media list. 


Be: 
© WUAWN 


OREGON 












Sales Morale by Bulletin 


These Men in the Field Receive Inexpensive, but Human, 
Messages Three Times a Week 


By Eldridge Peterson 


AN CRAVEN is the Texas 

salesman for the J. A. Sexauer 
Mfg. Co., Inc., plumbing specialties. 
Between him and the headquarters 
of the company at New York lie 
miles of Texas desert and Alle- 
ghanies, but three times a week he 
is forcefully reminded—in spite of 
distance—that he is an intimate 
part of his company’s selling or- 
ganization. For out of company 
headquarters in New York each 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 
there goes a bulletin—filled with 
facts and selling wisdom—to let 
him know that the home office is 
trying its best to help him land 
that Texas order. 

“Texas Dan,” as his company’s 
bulletin calls him, and about forty 
other salesmen scattered through- 
out the country, may not see head- 
quarters for long stretches of 
time—they may not even receive 
any letters from the big boss at 
New York—they may never attend 
a sales convention—but, by means 
of the bulletins they receive, they 
have what the Sexauer company 
believes is an equally effective 
substitute. 

Three times a week may seem 
like a rather frequent interval to 
send out such a bulletin but the 
problem of building an esprit de 
corps among salesmen, along with 
the feeling that they are a real 
part of an organization even though 
they are out in the field, is one 
that every sales manager has to 
solve. This company is firm in its 
belief that this frequent contact 
with its men, even though it be by 
mimeographed bulletins, is meeting 
the problem in fine fashion and 
therefore is very much worth the 
effort and the time that it demands. 

The Sexauer company has about 
1,177 items in its line, with “Mule 
Kick” Closet Bowl Cleaner, Waste 
Pipe Cleaner and Porcelain Polish 
as leading items. In this field of 





plumbing specialties, it handles 
quality products. Its sales philos- 
ophy is predicated on the idea that 
it can best increase its own sales 
by drilling plumbers to the realiza- 
tion that they must adopt modern 
merchandising methods in going 
out aggressively after business and 
must get away from the old idea 
of hanging around the shop until 
a call for their services comes in. 


Type of Material Used 
in the Bulletins 


Information on the wide variety 
of the company’s line and on effec- 
tive ways for salesmen to co- 
operate with plumbers in making 
them better merchandisers, there- 
fore, provides one answer to the 
question of what to put into these 
bulletins. Into these messages to 
the salesmen also go, in a general 
way, everything that the salesman 
would talk about if he were to 
visit the home office personally. 

Among these topics are the fol- 
lowing: New items, specific or- 
ders that some other salesman has 
landed with comments by the sales- 
man on how he got the particular 
order; inspirational material on 
general business and on the prog- 
ress of the company; details about 
the company’s new national maga- 
zine advertising, its promotional 
helps and other advertising mate- 
rial; letters from salesmen on how 
they have met some specific prob- 
lem; special ideas provided by the 
company’s advertising agency ; spe- 
cial combinations and any flash 
news that should get to the sales- 
men in a hurry. 

Wherever possible, salesmen’s 
letters to headquarters are an- 
swered in these bulletins rather 
than by letter in order that other 
salesmen may have the benefit of 
the reply. Salesmen, of course, do 
receive answers to letters that do 
not fit in with this scheme of 
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things, but, on the whole, any in- 
quiry from the field that would be 
of general interest to other sales- 
men is answered in this way. The 
salesmen have come to look for 
the answers in the bulletin. 

One other question that also 
comes up, of course, when it is 
stated that these bulletins go out 
three times a week, is the question 
of expense. The Sexauer bulle- 
tins are not, nor do they attempt 
to be, fancy affairs. They are 
gotten out inexpensively, but lay 
particular emphasis on their con- 
tents and the liveliness of the 
presentation of anything that goes 
into them. They are intimate, 
newsy, humorous, and spontaneous. 

The bulletins are mimeographed 
on yellow stock. The first page of 
each bulletin carries a printed 
masthead in red. They vary any- 
where from five to twelve sheets 
in each issue. Most of the issues 
carry one or more line illustrations, 
the work of Walter Kent, advertis- 
ing manager of the company, who 
adds one or two humorous cartoon 
illustrations, drawn directly on the 
stencil sheet with a stylus, to each 
issue of the bulletin. Hand-drawn 
lettering, in large size, is often 
used for section heads while hand- 
drawn decorations, together with 
the illustrations, relieve the monot- 
ony of the copy and give these bul- 
letins a sprightly appearance. 


Use of Crayon Gives a 
Touch of Color 


Inasmuch as only forty of the 
bulletins are made up, a touch of 
color is often added ‘to the bulletins 
by use of a red crayon to fill in 
some of the block letters after the 
sheets have come off the mimeo- 
graph, It is surprising what this 
bit of color applied here and there 
can do to add to the liveliness: of 
these messages. 

But these bulletins attain their 
sprightliness not alone through 
their physical presentation but even 
more by the way the “copy” that 
goes into them is handled. For 
example the trade-mark used by 
the company on its “Mule Kick” 
products is an illustration of a 
mule. To this trade character the 
company has affectionately given 
the name “Jerry” and this intimate 
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name is ofteti used when referring 
to the product such as in the head- 
line of one page which reads, 
“Jerry can and should be sold on 
every order!” 

Salesmen themselves are often 
referred to in real intimate fash- 
ion, such as “Texas Dan,” “Re- 
cruit Jerry Doyle,” “Big Ben,” and 
so on. In fact, since 1921 when 
these bulletins were first issued, an 
individual idiom has been built 
up—a language that is clear to 
the Sexauer salesmen—but which 
might be confusing to an outsider 
who wasn’t “in” on the Sexauer way 
of referring to things. These are 
just some of the little touches that 
give these bulletins an individuality 
and make the salesmen in the field 
feel right at “home” when they 
receive them. 

Here’s a letter from Texas Dan. 
as reprinted from one of the bulle- 
tins. It gives a good idea of the 
“lingo” these salesmen have de- 
veloped among themselves: 


Hear ye—and take warning, ye 
Best d. Toughest—and which in- 
cludes that pot-bellied Detroit mil- 
lionaire, Big Ben! 

Your increasing weekly sales on 
Jerry as I’ve read about in the Bul- 
letin is as pleasing to me as it is to 
your Chief. But if you expect to go 
anywhere in this race, don’t hesitate 
or take time to look back! It’s not 
always the hoss that’s first to get 
away from the post who wins the 
race—but it’s the long-haired strong- 
heart with the guts to stick till he 
outruns his competitors who gets to 
the finish first. 

When the real Jerry sales reports 
begin to come in from the wide-open 
spaces out here where men are men 
and the women are not what they 
used to be—then will you see some 
whopper totals. 

If you guys expect to compete 
with me in sales—can for can, jar 
for jar—you are gonna hafta be a 
fighting piece of furniture! ! 

If there be among you B.D.T.’s 
any with a weak heart, one gut, and 
a timid nature, he had better take 
this remedy for it. We drank all 
we had in the bottle, but did not lose 
the prescription. 

Learn to tell your story: “Now 
‘Sexauer’ Goes to Bat for the 
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CAMPBELL-EWALD ADDS 


AN IMPORTANT LINK TO CONTINENT- 


WIDE SERVICE FACILITIES 


HE opening of completely equipped offices in the 
City of Washington, D. C., marks a natural forward 
step in Advertising Agency Service. 


Washington is no longer merely the seat of National 
Government, It is a pulsing, motivating center of in- 
fluence, vastly important to the industry, finance and 
commerce of the country. More nearly than ever 
before, it is the actual capital of the United States. 


Campbell-Ewald leads the way in placing at this 
strategic point fully equipped offices—thus rounding 
out its continent-wide facilities, and supplying to 
Campbell-Ewald clients one more important link to 
the plus-service that always has characterized “Adver- 
tising Well Directed.” 


The new offices are located in the Transportation 
Building, and are in charge of Robert Diserens, 
Vice-President. 


Advertising NY Well Directed 


CAMPBELL-EWALD COMPANY 


HENRY T. EWALD, President 
GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING ¢ DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


NEW YORK e« WASHINGTON =. CHICAGO «+ LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO ¢ PORTLAND «© TORONTO «© MONTREAL 
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Plumber.” Present it to your plumber 
in a forceful, intelligent manner— 
and dare him to say no when you 
ask him to sign the order! 


Signed: Dan Craven. 


Copy in the bulletins, prepared 
at headquarters, follows the general 
tone of this typical letter. Most 
of it is prepared by J. A. Sexauer, 
president of the company, himself, 
who often will enliven a bulletin 
with some such offer as the 
following : 


Listen, Hecox — Bush — France — 
and the rest of you mentally-alerts 
that are running shy on your Blue 
Spot Quotas. Go hunting a grooved 
flush valve, a la Grace, and put it to 
work in “each” interview this week 
and next and I'll buy you a Fall 
Stetson. 


An interesting variation of the 
_ 


Goodwillie, Succeeds Nolden 


Byron H. Goodwillie has been ap- 
pointed Western manager for the national 
advertising department of the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers at ay accord- 
ing to John Mw Peterson, director of 
the national advertising department. Mr. 
Goodwillie succeeds E. B. Nolden, re- 
signed. Before joining Scripps-Howard, 
Mr. Goodwillie was with the national 
advertising department of the Detroit 
News for several years. 

Matt Meyer, of the New York staff 
of Scripps-Howard, has been transferred 
to the Chicago staff. He was formerly 
with Atherton & Currier, New York 
agency, and with the advertising depart- 
ment of General Electric. 


A. F. A. Picks Chicago 


The board of directors of the Adver- 
tising Federation of America has selected 
Chicago for its next convention which 
will be held in ag 

. R. Schaeffer, publicity manager, 
Marshall Field & Company, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the convention pro- 
gram committee. 

The Federation board also approved 
plans for the extension of its national 
program of education in the interest of 
a better understanding of the economic 
functions of advertising on the part of 
the public. 

o o 


M. A. Park with Marvellum 


M. A. Park, until recently with the 
Holyoke Card & Paper Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., in an executive ee’ is 
now associated with The arvellum 
Company, Holyoke, as manager of its 
cover and specialties department. 
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bulletin was made at the end of 
1934 when a large edition was run 
off as an “annual.” Fourteen sell- 
ing fundamentals were assigned as 
topics for brief essays to those 
salesmen best qualified, as judged 
from their work, to. write on them 
and these essays were reprinted in 
the annual. With additional in- 
spirational and factual material, 
this issue of the bulletin was mailed 
out at the beginning of the year 
and served both as a “sales man- 
ual” and a spur to start sales off 
in good fashion in 1935. The title 
of this special bulletin was “Creat- 
ing your own upturn for 1935.” 
Perhaps the best criterion of the 
success of these bulletins is the 
fact that the salesmen themselves 
want them and are quick to write 
in when issues are in any way de- 
layed or when they fail to get 
their issue promptly in the mail. 


+ 
“Another Bull’s-Eye!” 


Dan A. CaRrRoLi 

New Yorx 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
Another bull’s-eye for Printers’ Inx. 
am very much interested in the 
series of articles for which you have 
engaged the services and writing ability 
of L. D. H. Weld, director of research, 

McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

The first article, “P. I. Advertising 
Index,” is extremely interesting, as it 
contains information that every media 
man ought to read as well as advertising 
managers and agency executives. 

am going to watch for the next 
articles and sincerely hope they will be 
as interesting as the introductory article 
in the current issue implies. 
Dan A. CarrOoLt. 


Ripley Returns to GOA 


After four years as director and vice- 
president of Outdoor Advertising, In 
corporated, in charge of the Atlanta 
office, George Ripley has again taken 
over the management of the Atlanta office 
of the General Outdoor Advertising 
Company. He has been in the outdoor 
advertising business in the South for 
twenty years. He organized the Ripley 
Poster Advertising Company which was 
later merged with the General Outdoor 
Advertising Company. 

7 . 


Cabell, President, Armour 


Robert H. Cabell, recently appointed 
general manager of Armour & Company, 
Chicago, was elected president at the 
company’s annual meeting last week. 
Robert E. Pearsall, head of the produce 
department, was elected a vice-president. 
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Keep it Professional 


An Advertisement Isn’t a Téte-a-téte; It’s a Performance—and 
Its Stage Is No Place for Amateurs 


By Arthur H. Little 


PERHAPS the time is ripe to 
uncork a few remarks in an- 
swer to the square-thumbed boys 
who say of advertising that it 
ought to talk as salesmen talk. 

Although each of these solid 
citizens prefers to phrase the notion 
in his own, blunt way—and how 
proud they are of their bluntness 
and how they cultivate and display 
it!—their idea seems to be that, as 
long as advertising is salesmanship 
in print, its metabolic rate must be 
held to the level of the discourse 
with which a salesman addresses a 
prospect somewhat dumb. 

Let advertising rise above the 
commonplace by so much as one 
little hop-skip-and-jump of fan- 
tasy, let it quicken its gait by so 
much as one lilting phrase, or for a 
fleeting instant let it muse over the 
lacy pattern of some fragment of 
imagery, and straightway advertis- 
ing becomes something akin to 
damnonsense. 

It’s highfalutin. It’s precious. It’s 
literary. It’s professional. 

See for yourself. Look at the 
words—long words, many of them 
beyond the range of common-speech 
vocabulary. Where are the little 
words, the short and earthy words 
of the good old soil? Where are 
the vital words, the blood-and-life- 
and-death words of the good old 
Anglo-Saxon? 

Among these practical persons 
the belief persists that Americans 
converse exclusively in grunts and 
that, written into a piece of copy, a 
word as long, say, as disillusion, 
befuddles and outrages practically 
all the readers and probably vio- 
lates the Constitution. 

There, in outline, is the case for 
the plaintiffs. 

Let’s consider. 

Brass-tack philosophy to the 
contrary notwithstanding, an ad- 
vertisement is not a conversation. 
Constitutionally, it’s a monolog—a 





monolog to which the addressee, 
however deeply he may be moved, 
however ardently he may agree 
or however fervidly he may dis- 
agree, cannot talk back. 

An advertisement is an occasion. 
It’s a convocation, called, staged, and 
financed by the advertiser and at- 
tended by an audience of readers, 
each of whom, it may be assumed 
—and ought to be assumed—settles 
back in his seat, puts on his best 
dead-pan expression, and mutters: 

“All right, commence. Go ahead 
and impress me. Go ahead and 
convince me. Go ahead and per- 
suade me. And see how far you'll 
get!” 


Advertising Entails a Challenge 
and an Obligation 


An advertisement is the accep- 
tance of a challenge. It is, besides, 
the acceptance of an obligation. As 
Quiller-Couch laid down the law: 
“The business of writing demands 
two—the author and the reader. 
Add to this what is equally obvious, 
that the obligation of courtesy rests 
first with the author, who invites 
the seance and commonly charges 
for it. What follows but that in 
speaking or in writing we have an 
obligation to put ourselves in the 
hearer’s or reader’s place? It is 
his. comfort, his convenience, that 
we have to consult.” 

In the speech of the stage there 
is an expressive phrase—good- 
theater. Whether it apply to the 
work of the playwright, or of the 
director, or of the actor, good- 
theater means good craftsmanship. 
Good-theater demands sympathetic 
understanding. It demands en- 
lightened foretaste of potential 
effects. Its background is experi- 
ence. Its instrument is artistry. And 
professional, strictly professional, 
is its technique, 

Not too tenuously stretched is the 
analogy between a theatrical pro- 
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duction and a pageful of text and 
illustration. Here, too, is a seance. 
Here is a performance to which 
the reader paid admission when he 
laid down his coin at a newsstand. 
And when thus he bought his 
ticket, it was with the tacit under- 
standing with the management that 
he was not to be exposed to the 
fumblings of amateurs. 

Yet many an agency client who 
scarcely would entrust to a garage 
mechanic the maintenance of his 
bridgework seems somehow to feel 
that to entrust his copy to someone 
skilled in copy writing is to en- 
danger effectiveness. 

I wonder if such a man would 
complain that his watch or his mo- 
tor car was too well made. 


Purpose Will Dictate 
Type of Diction 

On the point of diction, I submit 
that a writer who knows his trade 
is adequately acquainted with the 
long words and with the little ones, 
too. I submit that, if he is well- 
grounded in his craft—and few 
men who are not can long hold 
out—he knows how to adopt man- 
ner to matter. Depending upon 
purpose, he can swing a sledge or 
wield a rapier. 

And never does he forget his 
objective. Mindful always of his 
reader’s comfort and convenience, 
mindful that the reader is fickle 
and likely at any instant to turn 
the page, the able copysmith re- 
members, also, that he must 
attract, impress, convince, and per- 
suade. 

Never does he forget that, how- 
ever humble, however prosaic be 
his subject, he must write into his 
phrases and sentences that quality 
called eloquence. 

And there’s a word that would 
strike almost any one of the 
square-thumbed boys with apoplexy. 
Eloquence ! 

It sounds like elocution. Indeed, 
the dictionary calls it “lofty, im- 
passioned utterance.” But the dic- 
tionary also stipulates that that 
which is eloquent is “convincing,” 
and “moving,” and “persuasive.” 

And the bald fact is that an 
advertisement without eloquence is 
an advertisement that—to borrow 
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another theatrical phrase—will lay 
an egg. 

Fortunately, and despite the self- 
anointed Hard-Boiled Hermans 
across whose desks at least some 
part of current copy must flow, 
something more than a tincture of 
eloquence contrives to trickle 
through to the printed page. And 
perhaps the square-thumbed boys 
really are in the minority. 

It was none of these, for ex- 
ample who, in the seat of authority 
at McKesson & Robbins, approved 
and called good this opening para- 
graph of text: 

“Medical science has reduced the 
four scourges of humanity to three. 
In the grim cavalcade of death, 
pestilence rides no more.” 

It was no blunt and brass-tack 
mentality at United Artists that let 
pass this headline: “Six Words 
from a Woman Changed a Na- 
tion’s Destiny.” 

It was someone with a feeling 
for good-theater in print who, at 
Exide, approved this: “The battery 
that fire alarms depend upon can 
be trusted to start your car.” 

At Greyhound it was someone 
with good sense—and with a sense 
of rhythm—who okehed this: “This 
year find out for yourself why 
millions have turned to Greyhound 
for first class travel at far less 
cost.” 

It was someone who recognized 
eloquence in a new and interesting 
form of the superlative who, at 
Penn Maryland, nodded yes to 
this: “Do you want to see the best 
advertisement ever written for a 
whiskey? Watch a man’s face the 
first six seconds after he takes a 
drink of Penn Maryland.” 

Truly, this is eloquence. Though 
it move upon a plane less rarified 
than the levels whereon roll the 
periods of oratory, though it strive 
for a reaction slightly less sweep- 
ing than to cause an army to rise 
and march against Philip, here is 
language artfully wrought to touch 
human emotions and induce human 


action. 
And how accurately—although 
perhaps unconsciously—does this 


eloquence conform to principles 
laid down, some of them long 
ago, by men whose very eloquence 
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ALL weekday morn- 
ing newspapers, the 
Piisburgh Post- 
Gazette is excceded 
by only these three 







Neu York News—a 
Tabloid. 

Boston Herald—Sold 
in Combination. 
Wilkes-Barre Record 
—Non - metropolitan 
city of under 100, 
000. population. 







Here is a truly impressive recotd that 
conclusively demonstrates the im- 
portance of this great morning 
newspaper—a record that marks it 
indelibly as one of the really great 
newspapers in the United States. 
















Department Store Advertising 
Media Records—Year 1934 


(Weekday Standard Size, Metropolitan Morning 
Newspapers not Sold in Combination) 
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has kept their precepts quotable! 

It is a capital difficulty of com- 
position to fit method to subject. 
Just as the major problem of 
poetry is to express prosaic 
thoughts in poetic language, and 
just as the major problem of prose 
is to avoid slipping into the con- 
cepts and even into the form of 
verse, so the capital difficulty of 
eloquence is one of judgment, of 
selection. 

Said Cicero: “He is an eloquent 
man who can treat humble subjects 
with delicacy, lofty things impres- 
sively, and moderate things tem- 
perately.” 

To which might be added today: 
And he is a skilled creator of copy 
who can write as persuasively 
about a chewing gum as about an 
ocean liner—but of each appropri- 
ately. 

Nor need he write trickily. Con- 
cerned only with expediency, La 
Bruyére set it down as his consid- 
ered opinion that “the greatest 
things gain by being said simply— 
they are spoiled by emphasis; but 
one must say little things nobly, 
because they are propped up by 
expression, tone, and manner.” But, 
the radio to the contrary notwith- 
standing, little things never can be 
ennobled by propping-up; and no 
amount of mouthing will ever add 
one cubit to the stature of a midget 
thought. 

As every. skilled wordsmith 
knows, his most dangerous enemy 
is the public’s sense of humor. If 
he makes himself ridiculous, his 
cause is lost; and his fancied elo- 
quence isn’t eloquence at all. It 
was a Ssagacious publicist named 
David Lloyd George who, at the 
Peace Conference in Paris, in 1919, 
told the conferers: “The finest elo- 


+ 


Savage Appoints Averill 
Harry Averill has been appointed to 
the position of vice-president in charge 
of sales of The J. B. Savage Company, 
Cleveland, business printing, direct mail, 
etc. 
+. * 7 


Hat Corporation Names Reilly 


John J. Reilly has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Hat Corpora- 
tion of America, New York. He has 
been with the corporation for six years. 
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quence is that which gets things 
done.” 

And then, of course, there is the 
kind of eloquence that denies its 
own existence—the kind that con- 
ceals itself with the very expres- 
sion that achieves its end. Thus 
Shakespeare causes Caesar to say: 

I am no orator, as Brutus is; 

But, as you know me all, a plain, 
blunt man. ... 

For I have neither wit, nor 
words, nor worth, 

Action, nor utterance, nor the 
power of speech 

To stir men’s blood. I only speak 
right on. 

A plain, blunt man. And he only 
speaks right on. In fact, as does 
many a plain, blunt man of today, 
when he expounds upon his plain- 
ness and his bluntness he speaks 
right on—and on—and on. 

He it is who growls at big words, 
who snorts at “flowery stuff,” who 
swears at copy that he calls profes- 
sional. He it is who orders: “Cut 
it down! Kill the embellishment! 
Chop out the figures of speech. 
Omit the flowers !” And perhaps he 
remembers to add: “The story of 
Creation was told in fewer than a 
hundred words.” 

Yet somehow our copy men, pro- 
fessional to the hilt, manage to be 
eloquent. Somehow they achieve 
that kind of persuasion that “per- 
suades by sweetness, not by author- 
ity,” yet eschew the cloying. Some- 
how they enact the counsel of that 
greatest of letter writers who ad- 
monished the Colossians : 

“Let your speech be always with 
grace, seasoned with salt.” 

Somehow I feel that so long as 
it is left in their competent, pro- 
fessional hands, the nation’s ad- 
vertising copy is safe. 


+ 


New A. N. A. Members 
The Age Ansco Corporation, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., has been elected to mem- 
bership in the Association of National 
Advertisers. Harold J. Potter will rep- 
resent the company in the association. 
eee 


Gets Gelatine Account 

The Cox Gelatine Company, New 
York, has appointed W. I. Tracy, Inc., 
of that city, to direct its advertising 
account. 
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Why Food Industry Fights 
A-B-C Labeling 





| and canned goods. 


Women, organized and otherwise, are supposed to be doing the 
band-playing in behalf of the professional A-B-C labels which self- 
appointed friends of the consumer would have on all food products 
Mr. Willis, therefore, probably welcomed the 
opportunity to tell the Advertising Women of New York, Inc., why 


food manufacturers opposed this plan—and why they favored de- 
scriptive labeling. His straightforward pronouncement—readable 


and informative—follows in part. 








By Paul S. Willis 


President, Associated Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc. 


"THERE are efforts being made 
today by various interests and 
groups to create the impression 
among the consumers that the food 
manufacturers are big bad wolves. 
Let us not question the motives of 
these interests: Let us question, 
rather, their eyesight. 

True, there have been chiselers. 
There always have been chiselers 
and probably always will be; but 
what we object to is a housewife 
who buys the chiseler’s merchandise 
and blames the whole industry 
when she finds she has been 
cheated. 

Recently a women’s club wrote 
to us criticizing us for voicing op- 
position to the idea of the A-B-C 
labeling of canned foods. Don’t we 
want the buying public, they asked, 
to know the quality of the foods in 
the cans? 

The answer to that question is an 
emphatic yEs. We do want the 
public to know what is in the can— 
in every can—on the grocer’s 
shelves. That has been the position 
of the food manufacturing indus- 
tries, and it will always remain the 
position of these industries. 

Labeling needs to be improved ; 
the food industry fully recognizes 
that fact; all branches of the in- 
dustry are agreed upon it. The real 
question at issue is how best to 
make that improvement—best from 
the standpoint of the consumer, 
best from the standpoint of the 





food law enforcement officers, and 
best from the standpoint of the in- 
dustry. The question is not one of 
purpose but of method. 

There is no more ground for 
this women’s club to assume, 
because the food manufacturers and 
canners oppose A-B-C labeling, that 
they are opposed to giving the con- 
sumer information about the con- 
tents of the can, than to assume 
that because the A-B-C advocates 
oppose descriptive labeling, they 
are also opposed to giving infor- 
mation to the consumer. Unfor- 
tunately, some A-B-C labeling ad- 
vocates have questioned the good 
faith of the canners because can- 
ners refuse to accept the A-B-C 
plan as the only proper solution of 
the question. That seems to be 
the reason for the letter we have 
received. The solution of a diffi- 
cult problem is not to be reached 
by arguments or assertions based 
on a misrepresentation of purpose. 
The question must be settled on the 
basis of facts. 

Eliminating the confusion which 
discussions have thrown around 
the subject, the labeling question 
sums up to this: 

Under the A-B-C grade labeling, 
the proposal is that each of the 
factors which determine the qual- 
ity and palatability of canned prod- 
ucts should arbitrarily be given a 
number of points—the perfect 
product scoring 100. Each factory 
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run is to be scored with regard to 
its attainment of perfection in 
respect to each of these factors and 
that in accordance with its total 
score of ninety, seventy-five or 
sixty points, the finished products 
would be rated A B C, or if pre- 
ferred, “Fancy,” “Choice” or 
“Standard,” and that the respective 
rating be placed on the label. 

Under the descriptive labeling 
plan, the proposal is that each label 
shall contain a description of each 
of the quality factors that can be 
definitely or objectively measured 
or tested, and in such terms as are 
familiar to and used by the con- 
sumers, and that the terms be so 
defined that the canner will be able 
to use them properly and the food 
authorities be able to enforce their 
proper use. 


Differences Between the 
Two Plans 


The essential difference between 
the two plans is that the A-B-C 
proposal would require canners to 
use on the label a single designation 
such as A, B or C, or Fancy, 
Choice or Standard to represent a 
summing up of the quality factors. 
Under the descriptive plan the 
label would contain common terms 
familiar to the consumer, describ- 
ing each of the factors separately. 
The A-B-C plan would, for the 
guidance of the consumer, divide 
products on the basis of quality 
into a limited number of groups— 
three or four; the descriptive plan 
would furnish the information to 
the consumer as to each factor so 
that she in her selection of canned 
foods can place her emphasis on 
the quality factor or factors of the 
greatest importance to her or for 
the particular use she has in mind. 


That, briefly, summarizes the 
two plans. 

Why do canners oppose the 
A-B-C plan? 


First, because of the fact that 
consumers are not agreed upon the 
relative importance of the factors 
that determine quality, the A-B-C 
SYSTEM IS BOUND to be arbitrary. 

Second, while certain quality fac- 
tors like tenderness and sweetness 
can be tested or measured, how- 
ever, others, like flavor, cannot. 
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These factors that can’t be mea- 
sured must either be left out of 
consideration or dependence placed 
on a grader’s tests. With hundreds 
of different graders there would 
be a hundred different ideas as to 
quality—a lack of uniformity that 
would defeat the purpose of the 
plan. 

Third, the quality of the same 
fruit or vegetable differs with the 
soil and climatic conditions in vari- 
ous regions where they are grown. 
Consequently a grade or series of 
grades, applicable to a product 
wherever grown, would be rela- 
tively too high for the products 
grown in one region or too low for 
the same product grown in another 
more favorable region. There 
would be tremendous pressure to 
put the grades low enough to sat- 
isfy the less favored sections of the 
country, with the result that grade 
levels would be so low as to be 
disappointing to the consumer. 

Fourth, if a grade includes the 
factor of flavor, it is unenforceable 
because flavor cannot be defined 
in the precise terms necessary for 
law enforcement nor is it a factor 
that can be accurately appraised 
or measured. 

Fifth, if a grade does not include 
flavor, it is both misleading and 
deceptive. 

Sixth, the A-B-C labeling plan 
assumes a standardized use and 
standardized taste which in fact 
do not exist. For this reason a 
descriptive label statement of in- 
dividual characteristics of a prod- 
uct is more informative, hence, 
more useful to the consumer than 
a single symbol applied to a prod- 
uct through an arbitrary system. 

Of course, it is easy to under- 
stand that if you set up an organi- 
zation to give the consumer the 
“low-down”—the “inside stuff”—on 
foods, or anything else, you are not 
going to attract the attention or the 
subscriptions of those able to buy 
your service, if you are as dry and 
impartial and judicial as a Lord 
High Justice in a British court. 
Likewise, it would not do for a 
Walter: Winchell to print columns 
about the happily married couples, 
and about the Wall Street brokers 
who do not engage in fisticuffs in 
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Tae Eveninc TeLecrAM 


Toronto, Canada 


Announces 


the appointment of 


DAN A. CARROLL—New York 


and 


JOHN E. LUTZ—Chicago 


National Advertising 
Representatives covering the 
United States 


Teronto, Canada 
February 1, 1935 
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Broadway night clubs; and I ad- 
mit that I would soon get weary 
reading that some talented and 
beautiful actress in Hollywood 
neither is flirting with her million- 
aire producer nor contemplating a 
“Reno-vation” from her one and 
only husband, a rather sober and 
fairly respectable young business 
man. 

If you are going in for exposing 
people’s weaknesses and follies, you 
have got to throw restraint to the 
winds; you may hurt some inno- 
cent people, you may be sorry—“it 
is, really, too bad”—but it cannot 
be helped. 

Let groups such as this combat 
the real chiselers—the unscrupulous 
factories which try to elbow in with 
cut-rate inferior goods on the 


+ 
Campaign for Washington Apples 


Immediate advertising of Washington 
boxed apples has been authorized by a 
joint committee representing the growers 
code and shippers of the boxed apple in- 
dustry of the State of Washington. Va- 
rieties to be featured are Washington 
Delicious and Washington Winesaps. 

A fund of $75,000 has been allocated 
to the adverfising committee for the 
winter and spring campaign. Newspaper 
advertising and radio will be used in 
thirty-six cities, including major auction 
markets. Outdoor display will also be 
employed in certain markets. 

arl M. Cleveland, fruit editor of 

the Wenatchee Daily World, has been 

retained as advertising manager. Adver- 

tising is being released by The Izzard 
Company, Seattle agency. 
. * e 


Publishing “Burke’s Index” 


Burke’s Index to Wines and Spirits 
is a new monthly for the retail liquor 
trade, including package store and on- 
the-premise outlets, which starts publica- 
tion with a February issue. It is pub- 
lished by the Epicurean Press, Inc., 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York. It has an 
over-all size of 5 by 6% inches. 

o J . 


H. W. Olsen with Faithorn 


Harold W. Olsen, formerly general 
manager of the Publishers Engraving 
Company, is now associated with the 
Faithorn Corporation, Chicago, printing 
and engraving, in a sales and executive 
capacity. 

eee 


Dant Account to Kastor 


The W. W. Dant Distillin 


Company, 
Louisville, has appointed the H. W. 


Kastor & Sons Advertising Company, 
Chicago, to handle its advertising. 
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wholesome foodstuffs of established 
food advertisers. Let them attack 
the fellows who print glittering 


untruths on their labels. Let them 
expose the infrequent concern 
which knows it has an inferior 


product and seeks to cover up by 
extravagant and mendacious ad- 
vertising. 

In that manner they will be per- 
forming the useful, economic, and 
social job of educating the mass of 
consumers to the fact that the siie, 
nutritious foods are those produced 
and proudly identified by the es- 
tablished advertisers, who, as | 
hope I have made evident, simply 
must produce the best foods be- 
cause their reputations are at stake 
every blessed day that they remain 
in the Advertisers’ Red Book. 


+ 


Kansas City Chosen by D. M. A. A. 


Kansas City, Mo., has been selected 
as the location for the 1935 annual con- 
ference of the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association. The meetings and exhibits 
will be held in the Kansas City Audi- 
torium, now being built, and the 
D.M.A.A. will be the first organization 
to hold a convention in the structure. 

Karl R. Koerper, sales manager of 
the Greiner-Fifield Lithographing Com- 
pany and president of the ‘Tene City 
Advertising Club, has been appointed 
general chairman. 

As in 1934, the association will spon- 
sor and conduct fourteen regional con- 
ferences and exhibits during the year in 
addition to the national convention which 
will take place in October. 

e s s 


Joins Tower Group 


Wilbur Ejickelberg, for the last four 
years Pacific Coast manager for Scott 
lowe Bowen, Inc., has joined the West- 
ern staff, at Chicago, of Tower Maga- 
zines, Inc. Before going to the Coast, 
Mr. Ejickelberg was Western manager 
of Smart Set and was with the Chicago 
offices of the Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany and the Macfadden Publications. 

+ > . 


Eisfeld to Gumbinner 

R. M. Eisfeld has joined the Lawrence 
C. Gumbinner Advertising Agency, New 
York, where he will be associated with 
L. S. Goldsmith in the advertising of 
Palm Beach suits. He was formerly 
director of the advertisers’ service bu- 
reau of Apparel Arts and Esquire. 


Heads Salt Lake City Club 


Dilworth S. Woolley, Utah manager 
of the Pacific Railways Advertising 
Company, has been elected president of 
+ es Lake City, Utah, Advertising 
Club. 
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Catalog Personality 


How Bauer & Black Book, Throug 


h Smart Physical Makeup, 


Appeals Strongly to Retail Druggist 


EING a salesman for its com- 

pany’s products, though made 
of ink and paper instead of bone 
and tissue, the catalog is suscep- 
tible to the same qualifications which 
determine a successful sales repre- 
sentative of the human variety. 
Recognizing this, many advertisers 
in recent years have been making 
of their catalogs an attractive, in- 
teresting promotion piece, as ‘well 
as a conscientious list of the prod- 
ucts which the company has to 
offer. 

In designing their new catalog 
for druggists, Bauer & Black de- 
cided to carry this principle a step 
further. They have sought to en- 
dow the book as a whole with a 
personality reflecting the spirit of 
a long established, but youthfully 
enterprising firm. 

The progressiveness of the Bauer 
& Black organization is the central 
thought which the book as a unit 
has been built to symbolize. This 
is stated, not through bromidic in- 
stitutional copy sermons, but in 
terms of the physical set-up that 
is distinctive and smart, yet digni- 
fied and simple. 

The working out of this theme 
begins with the cover, whereon the 
word “catalog” nowhere appears. 
The book has been entitled “Pace- 
maker of Drug Store Merchandis- 
ing.” The cover design, in green, 
black and white, features an 
illustration of a modern streamline 
train, eloquent symbol of the mod- 
ern era, speeding over a trestle. An 
incidental touch, but one which 
gives the book a definite note of 
distinctiveness is the rounding of 
the upper right-hand corner of the 
cover and the inside pages. 

The inside front cover is de- 
voted to a full-page photomontage 
illustrating six of the company’s 
leading specialties in use, and a 
photographic representation of the 
modern druggist is a conspicuous 
part of the group. Facing this page 
is a foreword, just one paragraph 





long, which mentions the company’s 
profit policy for druggists. 

The treatment of the product 
pages which follow is notable for 
its complete lack of cluttered-up 
fussiness, once a traditional style 
for catalogs in the surgical dressing 
field, and in a great many others 
for that matter. Almost the en- 
tire top half of each page is de- 
voted to a photograph of the prod- 
uct featured on that page. 

A second illustration on each 
page—all follow a uniform layout 
pattern—is a small sketch set in a 
green panel, depicting some val- 
uable merchandising suggestion 
which the druggist may employ in 
connection with the merchandise 
described. An adjoining brief para- 
graph of copy describes the sales 
hint in all necessary detail. 


Copy Treatment an 
Interesting Feature 


The merchandise copy, too, oper- 
ates on progressive merchandising 
terms, and in many respects the 
copy treatment is the most inter- 
esting feature of the book. Nor- 
mally, dealer catalog copy is ad- 
dressed exclusively to the dealer 
in his role as a prospective placer 
of an order. If it goes beyond 
routine manufacturing  specifica- 
tions, the product description is en- 
tirely in what is conceived to be 
the dealer’s own language: + 

In the “Pacemaker” *the copy 
messages are phrased to emphasize 
-y roduct features in the light 

eir pertinence to the selling 
of the merchandise, as well as to 
the buying of it. Naturally all the 
information which is necessary for 
the druggist to order intelligently 
is included. But the stress is upon 
the qualities which will appeal to 
the druggist’s customers, and these 
are presented in language under- 
standable and appealing to the ulti- 
mate user of + omg oduct. Any 
page of the Bow ay go be of- 
fered as it stands to a consumer 
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us a beller price” 


THE BEST ANSWER TO 
THIS ONE IS A HIGH 


if (0), 


Familiar bogey of many a business is buyer 
pressure for concessions in price. Against it, 


the best weapon your company can have is a 
high 1.Q. For 1.Q. means Jdea Quotient 
(which equals “ideas produced” divided by 
“men employed”). 


It is the aim of Printers’ Ink to foster the high 
I.Q. as the soundest defense against profitless 
price-cutting. Analyze the contents of this issue 
... in the light of their contribution to the idea- 
seeking merchandiser. 


Again we make our point e e e 
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audience with a better than even 
chance of doing an effective adver- 
tising job. 

In this manner, the druggist 
reader of the catalog is bound to 
absorb a great deal of information 
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which will be useful to him as a 
retail salesperson. This absorp- 
tion process is a subconscious one, 
of course, but none the less poten- 
tially beneficial to the druggist— 
and to Bauer & Black. 


Jennings Is Golf Winner 


OP honors in the first tourna- 

ment in four years of the Win- 
ter Golf League of Advertising 
Interests was won last week by 
Charles H. Jennings. The tour- 
nament, chief event in a seven-day 
program, was played over the links 
of the Palm Beach Country Club, 
with Mr. Jennings defeating Doug- 
las E. Root, 3 to 2. Mrs. B. Lester 
Tyrrel was winner in a women’s 
tournament. 

Flight winners were: Second, 
Franklin C. Coe; third, William A. 
White and, fourth, Foxhall Finney. 

A four-ball foursome competi- 
tion was won by George Howard, 
Howard E. Spaulding, J. Howard 
Moore and Eugene W. Spaulding. 
Second place in the competition 


+ 
Chain-Store Tax Held Illegal 


Vermont’s sales tax on chain stores 
has been declared illegal in a decision 
handed down by Chancellor Sturtevant 
in the case of the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company and First National 
Stores against Erwin M. Tarvey, com- 
missioner of taxes. 

The verdict perpetually enjoins the 
State from enforcing or attempting to 
enforce the provisions of the act adopted 
in 1933. 

The sales tax imposed on the plain- 
tiffs was a hE tax on gross sales. 
The plaintiffs contended the tax was 
unconstitutional because it was “dis- 
criminatory and confiscatory.” 

e . 7 


Bardgett Joins Trade Group 


Walter A. Bardgett has resigned as 
editor of the American Bicyclist and 
Motorcyclist, with which he has been 
connected for the last 2 years, to 
become secretary of League of 
American Wheelman, with headquarters 


at 122 East 42nd Street, New York. 
. . . 
With KROW 
E. R. Springer, formerly of KYA, 
and E. Andrew serrgeety, So Socemerty of 


KJBS, are now with 
Francisco. 


W, San 


went to John H. Abeel, Edward J. 
Murphy, Duncan H. Strawbridge 
and Paul L. Black. 

More than 100 members partici- 
pated in the week’s events which 
included a party on board the 
yacht Content, as the guests of 
Howard E. Spaulding. 

Ray P. Clayberger, of Calkins 
& Holden, was re-elected president. 
A change in by-laws was made so 
that resident vice-presidents in sey- 
eral important cities could be 
elected. Those chosen are Rodney 
B. Stuart, New York; William M 
McNamee, Chicago; James A. 
Travers, Boston, and Max Leister, 
Philadelphia. Ray McCarthy is 
secretary and John H. Abeel, 
treasurer. 


+ 
Death of H. F. Behrens 


H. Frederick Behrens, executive vice- 
president of Sterling Products, Inc., died 
recently at the age of sixty-four. He 
entered the H. F. hrens Company, re- 
tail grocery, with his father in 1891. In 
1901 he became associated with the 
ey Company which later be- 
came Sterling Products. At the time 
of his death he held office or director- 
ship in the following companies: Sterling 
Products, Bayer Company, Inc., Charles 
H. Phillips Chemical Company, H 
Metz Laboratories, Thompson-Koch 
Company, Synthetic Patents Company, 
Wells & Richardson Company, and The 
Centaur Company. 

. . . 


Advanced by All-Steel-Equip 


Blaine G. Wiley, advertising manager 
of the All-Steel-Equip Company, Inc., 
Aurora, IIL, has been appointed assis- 
tant general. ‘Saleg manager. He joined 
All-Steel-Equip -in 1923, served as 
equipment division sales manager for 
several years and was promoted to ad- 
vertising manager in 1931. 

. * . 


World Broadcasting Appointment 


Barren Lewis has been added to the 
sales staff of the World Broadcasting 
System, New York. 
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Selling Over Buyer’s Head 


Demand Is Built for Industrial Product with Prospect’s 
Customers 


Based on an Interview by Joel Lewis with 
Robert A. Engel 


Industrial Aromatics Division, Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS selling to 
industry are frequently con- 
fronted with the necessity of sell- 
ing over the head of their imme- 
diate buyers. Opposition to new 
products; mew processes; these 
often leave producers with no 
other alternative than to lay their 
propositions before the public, to 
whom in the final analysis, the 
fabricator is subservient. 

In marketing industrial aro- 
matics, Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc. 
has been obliged on several occa- 
sions to sell not only its customers’ 
customers, but the customers of its 
customers’ customers, as well. Here, 
seemingly, is a beautifully complex 
merchandising problem. For it is 
not only a problem of selling, but 
a problem of educating. 

The sale of industrial aromatics 
is dependent upon the increased use 
of odor as a selling point. This 
fact. alone, was established by the 
company only after traversing the 
long and arduous road of trial and 
error. For example, consider its 
experience with textiles. 

Every reader of these words is 
probably familiar with what may 
be termed the “dry-goods” smell. 
When you walk through the dry- 
goods section of a department store, 
you become conscious of a musty 
odor which in reality is not in- 
digenous to the merchandise. To 
explain, for the benefit of the un- 
initiated : 

One of the final steps in the 
manufacture of silk is the immer- 
sion of the goods in a vegetable-oil 
bath. It is this finish which, in the 
fullness of time, becomes rancid 
and gives off the odor that the 
public is prone to attribute to the 
fabric. 

About three years ago, the com- 
pany developed a product to de- 
odorize the “dry-goods” smell. 
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Manufacturers of the vegetable oil 
used in the silk finish were first 
approached and solicited for busi- 
ness. Would they buy the de- 
odorant? “No, why should we; 
we've never had any kicks from 
our customers. Why increase our 
costs?” was the reply. 

So the dyers were called on. 
“Say, we've got our troubles .. . 
and so forth. 

Finally, the large and progres- 
sive wholesalers and converters 
were contacted. For this work a 
special representative was engaged 
whose business it was continually 
to cultivate the silk wholesalers, 
also department store buyers and 
merchandise managers. Inside a 
year, two or three prominent com- 
panies were made to see the ad- 
vantage that lay in a fabric free 
of “dry-goods” smell. Then, there 
followed a chain of events not un- 
like that in the time-honored nurs- 
ery tale which deals with an old 
woman and her difficulties in get- 
ting her pig over a stile. For just 
as “the fire began to burn the stick, 
the stick began to beat the dog, 
the dog began to bite the pig.” 
enabling the old woman to get home 
that night, so the wholesalers be- 
gan to specify the use of deodor- 
ants in their dealings with dyers, 
the dyers began to pass along the 
demand to the makers of the vege- 
table oil and the latter at last be- 
gan to open their doors to the 
company. 

All the while, of course, the com- 
pany had been engaged in gathering 
data demonstrating that the con- 
sumer estimates quality by subcon- 
scious sensory impressions. If 
“Sell by Smell” were to be more 
than a mere slogan, the company 
would have to give business men 
concrete facts that prove it pays 
to sell by smell. An interesting 
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Business-paper, magazine and house-magazine promotion is stimulating an 
interest in odors—and furthering the sale of aromatics 


test was conducted by Dr. Donald 
A. Laird, head of the Psychological 
Laboratory of Colgate University. 

Women’s silk hose were used for 
the experiment. Identical in style, 
color, design and wrapping, their 
only difference lay in odor. A test 
set consisted of four pairs, one of 
which was left unscented. The 
other three were treated with dif- 
ferent Givaudan-Delawanna odors. 
One was of an expensive sachet 
type, one of a fruity chemical odor 
and the third having a scent remi- 
niscent of Narcissus. The scents 
were so faint that only six out of 
the 250 housewives tested noticed 
them. But the aromatic particles 
were present in the air, entering the 
olfactory apparatus of the house- 
wives. For the data obtained show 
that through some subconscious 
channels, their judgments of qual- 
ity were influenced by this sub- 
conscious impression. 

The investigators made house-to- 


house calls on 250 housewives in 
Utica, N. Y. They were carefully 
instructed in their presentations 
The women were to help determine 
the best quality stocking. “Feel 
them in your fingers,” they were 
to be urged. “Look through them, 
stretch them, look at the seams. 
Do anything you would ordinarily 
do to pick out the best for your 
own use.” The investigators were 
schooled in scattering the boxes 
three or four feet apart so that 
the scents would not mix. 

There was little difficulty in ob- 
taining the co-operation of house- 
wives. The women judged, be- 
lieving that their decisions were 
arrived at through such considera- 
tions as texture, weave, feel, wear- 
ing qualities, sheen, weight, etc. 
Actually, however, the scents played 
an important part in subconsciously 
influencing their judgments, as is 


Per CENT OF PREFERENCE VOTES 


Smell First 72 Women 
Narcissus Odor 49.8% 
Fruity Odor 24.9% 
Sachet Perfume 16.8% 
Natural 8.5% 





borne out in the results of the 
survey : 

Next 83 Women All 250 Women 
50.8% 50% 
22.8% 24% 
18.0% 18% 





8.4% 8% 
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The statistical reliability of the 
data is shown by the close agree- 
ment of the first two columns with 
each other and with the records 
for the total group. Two imme- 
diate conclusions were drawn from 
the findings: 1. Subconsciously 
perceived sensory impressions re- 
ceived through the olfactory ap- 
paratus are potent in women’s 
judgment of quality in silk hosiery. 
2. Scents of one type are more 
influential in determining this judg- 
ment of quality than are scents of 
another type. As a further con- 
clusion, it seemed reasonable to 
suppose that, while the test was 
made with silk hosiery, scents have 
the same psychological influence 
regardless of the nature of the 
article. 


What a Department-Store 
Test Revealed 


To corroborate the Laird find- 
ings, another test was staged at a 
large New York department store, 
which utilized just two types of 
hose—scented and unscented. The 
hose were placed under identical 
selling conditions and the scented 
goods achieved a 34 per cent 
greater sale than their un-perfumed 
rivals. 

Incidentally, the word perfume 
brings to mind an interesting dis- 
closure. In all sales work this is 
one word which is never used. It’s 
a curious fact, but experience 
proves that the very mention of the 
word puts the buyer in an unde- 
sirable frame of mind. This, no 
doubt, is a problem for the psychol- 
ogists to ponder, but there is some- 
thing about the word which imme- 
diately suggests names like Coty 
and Guerlain, $40 an ounce, the 
delicate odor of jasmine or musk, 
etc. So “aromatics” and “deodor- 
ants” are standard equipment. in 
the salesman’s vocabulary. 

Trade-paper advertising has 
played an important part in im- 
pressing upon manufacturer-pros- 
pects in many industries the im- 
portance of odor as a selling 
advantage. Initial advertising, which 
began in 1929, was confined to a 
single horizontal publication. The 
inquiries received from this source 
led to the eventual selection of 
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industries best suited for the com- 
pany’s sales and technical develop- 
ment efforts. 

Vertical mediums have since been 
employed more or less regularly 
in the textile, printing ink, arti- 
ficial leather and rubber goods 
fields—fields upon which the com- 
pany has most intensively concen- 
trated up to the present time. Ad- 
vertising formerly contented itself 
with a straight presentation of 
facts. This year a lighter vein was 
struck and found effective. While 
copy still talks about such a mun- 
dane thing as performance, (de- 
scribing how manufacturers have 
deodorized certain products to their 
satisfaction), the serious note is 
offset through the use of humorous 
pen-and-ink drawings. 

Consumer advertising has also 
been used. In co-operation with 
such leading silk manufacturers as 
Skinner and Stehli, advertisements 
were taken in two national fashion 
magazines to tell women there is 
no “dye odor” in the newest silks. 


Educational Job an 
Important One 


The industrial aromatics indus- 
try being of comparatively recent 
origin, the company has on its 
hands considerable pioneer work 
of an educational sort. It is only 
lately that much attention has been 
given to odor in its commercial 
sense. People are not yet fully 
cognizant of its value in dollars 
and cents. Givaudan-Delawanna 
salesmen have had to contend with 
the natural predilection of certain 
individuals for the odors inherent 
in their products. For instance, 
there is an odor about fresh paint 
that is objectionable to many peo- 
ple. But the paint manufacturer 
doesn’t think so; he’s used to it and 
he'll say, “Why don’t you go and 
see the rubber goods people? Their 
stuff smells awful.” But, alas, the 
rubber goods manufacturer seems 
to think his products smell just so 
and that the paint manufacturer is 
assuredly an A-1 prospect for de- 
odorants. 

As one means of breaking down 
this resistance, the company last 
January began to issue a supple- 
ment to its house magazine, the 
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“Givaudanian,” which circulates 
among manufacturers of soap, cos- 
metics and toilet goods. This sup. 
plement, a publication of the In- 
dustrial Aromatics Division of the 
company, is mailed to laundries, 
manufacturers of printing inks, ar- 
tificial leather, paint, textiles, rub- 
ber goods and others who are likely 
prospects—2,800 in all. It is a 
newsy paper packed with items of 
broad and undeniable interest. 


Used to Explain Technical 
Difficulties 


The magazine affords the com- 
pany an excellent medium for the 
telling of its story, for demonstrat- 
ing the numerous applications and 
uses of its products and their 
potentialties. It affords a forum for 
the explanation of various tech- 
nical difficulties that the company’s 
engineers and chemists have solved. 
And technical difficulties there are 
aplenty. In the development of 
rubber goods deodorants, for ex- 
ample, there was the necessity of 
evolving a formula that would not 
cause the rubber to age. 

Last February, an_ interesting 
chart was published in the “Givau- 
danian” showing the results of a 
survey made by a Milwaukee ad- 
vertising agency to determine the 
preferences of various people for 
odors of different flowers and 
flavors. A wave of keen interest 
was betrayed by readers, which 
caused the company to do some 
serious thinking. Why not a sur- 
vey on the acceptability of odors 
of products which offer a potential 
market for the use of aromatics? 
Here, indeed, was an idea—one, 
moreover, that had an exceedingly 
practical application. 

Accordingly, in its September 
issue, the magazine contained a 
check list of thirty-seven products. 
For the convenience of voters, 
a business reply card was enclosed 
with each copy. Alongside of each 
product were three boxes where 
the reader could indicate his like, 
dislike or neutrality. Space was 
also provided for the designation 
of the voter’s sex. 

Some 350 cards were returned. 
The votes were carefully recorded, 
tabulated and translated into per- 
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centages. The final recapitulation 
was printed in the November issue 
of the “Givaudanian.” Glue, kero- 
sene, drying paint and dry cleaning 
fluid headed the list of dislikes. 
Only 3 per cent of the voters in- 
dicated a liking for the odor of 
glue, 85 per cent expressed a dis- 
like and 12 per cent preferred to 
remain neutral. Ten per cent liked 
the kerosene odor, against 65 per 
cent dislike and 25 per cent neu- 
tral. Drying paint scored a 19 per 
cent like, 63 per cent dislike and 18 
per cent neutrality. 

New silk brought up the rear 
end of the list with a like, dislike 
and neutrality of 28, 15 and 57 per 
cent, respectively. Next came fresh 
laundry with an average of 61, 16 
and 23. Then new woolens with 
34, 18 and 48. The list as a whole 
is an interesting commentary on 
aesthetic sensibilities. Just as many 
people liked the odor of moth balls 
as were non-committal. 

Readers of the “Givaudanian” 
can hardly be classed as laymen as 
far as odor-consciousness is con- 
cerned. Hence, the company de- 
cided that it would be desirable to 
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get the consumer's reaction, also. A 
two-column advertisement was 
placed in a publication of 70,000 
circulation. The public was ex- 
horted to check the list of odors 
and explain, in thirty words or less, 
which needed most to be improved. 
As an inducement, ten bottles of 
$5 perfume were offered to the 
persons giving the best answers. 
The advertisement explained that 
technical knowledge was not neces- 
sary, that an honest opinion would 
suffice. In order not to influence 
the replies, it bore a fictitious name. 
Since the time limit on the offer 
has not expired at the time of this 
writing, complete results cannot be 
quoted. However, preliminary re- 
turns show an amazing conformity 
to those of the house magazine 
survey. 

The value of these surveys is 
obvious. In effect, they provide 
the company with a double-edged 
tool. For not only do they point 
to where lie the most fertile mar- 
kets, but they possess at the same 
time a wealth of convincing evi- 
dence for the conversion of those 
markets to the use of aromatics. 
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Campaigns for Dealers 


Important to Keep the Fifty-Fifty Plan Away from Hidden 
Allowance Pitfalls 


American CorreeE Company, Inc. 
New Orveans, La. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Have you any data relative to 
the co-operative plan of advertising 
adopted by quite a few manufactur- 
ers through the medium of an offer 
on their part to pay a portion of 
the expense of an advertising cam- 
paign that features their products, 
but carries the name of the local 
dealer as well? 

We understand that a number of 
firms furnish mats to their local deal- 
ers and pay as much as 50 per cent 
of the cost of the campaign in the 
local paper. 

R. G. Drown, Jr., 
General Manager. 


(CO-OPERATIVE campaigns 
such as are described in the 
above letter are, of course, fairly 
common. 

It is a type of advertising effort 
which has been much abused in the 
past. It led to the fake advertising 
allowance, a subtle form of com- 
mercial bribery, and to other 
abuses. 

Because of these abuses there 
has been a tendency among some 
advertisers to frown upon the 
whole plan, but basically there is 
nothing ethically or commercially 
wrong with a properly worked out 
co-operative advertising plan. 

It is essential, of course, that the 
advertiser be assured that the deal- 
er is living up to his part of the 
program. Therefore, most adver- 
tisers insist upon proof of publi- 
cation before offering to pay for 
the advertising. As operated usu- 
ally, the retailer pays the bills and 
then makes his claim on the man- 
ufacturer. Sometimes the manufac- 
turer is billed by the newspapers 
for every other advertisement, but 
this frequently leads to complica- 
tions and difficulties. 

Frequently trouble arises when 
the manufacturer makes arrange- 
ments to get part of the space in 
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a department-store advertisement. 
Here he does not publish a whole 
advertisement written by him, but 
leaves the matter entirely up to 
the store. Retail stores have been 
known to overcharge the manu fac- 
turer grossly with bad results. 
Therefore, as a general thing it is 
more desirable to work out the co- 
operative idea on the basis of an 
individual advertisement, planned 
by the manufacturer, if possible, 
and printed —_ mats or electros 
furnished by h 

This is the ideal situation but in 
actual practice it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to work out, except where the 
dealer is an exclusive agent and is 
willing to stand half the cost of 
what to him seems to be a fairly 
large campaign. 

Where a dealer does co-operate, 
the manufacturer should make 
every effort to make it seem as 
much as possible the dealer’s own 
advertisement. The practice of put- 
ting the manufacturer’s signature 
in large type and the dealer’s in 
smaller type, which is unlike any 
of the other type in the advertise- 
ment and is obviously thrown in at 
the last moment, is not fancied par- 
ticularly by the retailer and does 
not build an effective advertisement. 

Wherever possible, the manufac- 
turer should make the advertise- 
ment a piece of dealer'copy. This 
will make the advertising more ef- 
fective and, because it will please 
the retailer, will get more inser- 
tions as more dealers co-operate. 

The chief thing the manufacturer 
has to guard against is the tempta- 
tion to gradually slip into a hidden 
allowance plan. Certain key deal- 
ers may insist that they should not 
pay all of their allotted share of 
the campaign and the next step is 
for them to demand a certain al- 
lowance without any promise to 
use that entire allowance for adver- 
tising. 

Once the manufacturer lets down 
the bars to this extent, the dealer 
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will probably run little, if any, 
advertising for the product and will 
take the allowance merely as a 
bribe to give the manufacturer’s 
products prominence in his store. 
In this event the whole idea of the 
co-operative plan is defeated and 
the manufacturer is just at the 
beginning of a long series of un- 
pleasant headaches. 

While the fifty-fifty figure is the 
one most commonly chosen, some- 
times the manufacturer pays a 
higher proportion of the advertis- 
ing. Generally where he does so, 
he is little better off than he would 
be if he took upon his shoulders 
the whole burden of expense. Once 
the fifty-fifty line is broken down 
dealers will demand more and more. 


+ + + 


Soon Will Become National 
Advertiser 
A campaign, with seven magazines on 


the schedule, will be started in March | 


by F. Jacobson & Sons, New York, on 
their Jayson shirt. Although the com- 
pany has been in business for forty- 
seven years and has national distribu- 
tion of its product, its merchandise for 
the greater part carries labels of local 
merchants. For this reason, until the 
advent of the Jayson shirt which bears 
a uniform label, there was no oppor- 
tunity for going "direct to the consumer. 

The national campaign is supported 
by a dealer co-operative plan which in- 
cludes the creation of a newspaper ad- 
a fiind whereby the merchant is 
allowed 50 cents a dozen for advertising, 
provided he contributes a_ similar 
amount. The Jayson advertising pro- 


gram is being handled by Alfred J. | 


Silberstein, Inc., New York agency. 
. . . 


Farm Publishers Re-elect 


B. Morgan Shepherd, vice-president of 


Southern Planter, was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Agricultural Publishers Asso- 
ciation at the annual meeting of the 
board of directors at Chicago last week. 
\lso re-elected were: Vice-president, P. 
E. Ward, publisher of Farm Journal; 
secretar lifford V. Gregory, editor-in- 
chief, rairie Farmer; treasurer, Dr. 
Tait Butler, vice resident and editor, 
The Progressive _— and Southern 


Ruralist. 
+ 


Knitwear diet Receives Charter 


The Knitwear Institute has received 
its corporate charter in New York and 
is now engaged in a campaign to aug- 
ment its membership preparatory to 
launching a publicity and merchandising 
campaign in behalf of knitted outwear, 
according to the Hicks Advertising 
Agency, New York, which is handling 
the account, 
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Mother’s Friend 


An Advertising Failure That Was Caused by Lack of 
Preliminary Study 


By A. Wineburgh 


HE firm of Schneer & Son 

manufactured Mother’s Friend 
Shirtwaists for boys. The two 
star salesmen formed a partnership 
as manufacturers in this same line 
of business. Frederick Schneer, 
who inherited the business, decided 
to meet competition by a campaign 
of advertising for Mother’s Friend 
Shirtwaists, which had been on the 
market a number of years. The 
trade name was known; an exten- 
sive advertising campaign was 
planned, not only to hold the firm’s 
position, but also to make it diffi- 
cult for the competition that had 
started. 

A contract for street-car adver- 
tising was made. Car cards were 
gotten up showing boys at play, 
and the delight of mothers with a 
shirtwaist that made the boys 
happy and improved their appear- 
ance. The statement was. made 
that the waists were on sale every- 
where—it was certain that sales 
would increase as a result. 

When the expected did not hap- 
pen, it was assumed that the com- 


This is the tenth of a series of auto- 
biographical notes. Others will appear 
in succeeding issues. 


(Copyrighted by A. 


+ + 


Will Direct Medart Sales 


Ralph H. Clore has been oqgetaed 
eneral sales manager of The edart 
aly St. Louis, power transmission 
machinery, effective February 1. He 
was formerly with the United States 
Electrical a Ag =! in a similar 
capacit hibry, whom he 
succ s, ale active TP of the 
Machinery & Welder Corporation, Chi- 
cago. 

a s o 


With Baxter Agency 

Harold W,. Scott has resigned as ac- 
count executive in Kansas City of- 
fice of the Ferry-Hanly Advertising 
Company and is now associated with the 
Baxter Advertising Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., in the same capacity. In ad- 
dition to his duties as an account exec- 
utive, he also served as space buyer for 
Ferry-Hanly from 1929 to 1932. 





petitors who had long represented 
Mother’s Friend and were so well 
acquainted with the trade, were get- 
ting the business. 

More and more advertising was 
done, but the competition seemed 
to be having its own way. New 
salesmen got small orders when 
they got orders at all—just enough 
to supply the demand and, as is 
usually the case, the salesmen’s re- 
ports were plausible. 

I made calls on the trade and 
soon discovered that it was not 
the competition that was causing 
the decline in sales, but the fact 
that the style of shirtwaist had 
changed. The blouse had taken its 
place, and the competition was sell- 
ing blouses. The competition was 
not responsible for the decline in 
the sales of Mother’s Friend 
Shirtwaists. 

There are other elements in the 
success of advertised goods besides 
just advertising—it is a matter of 
advertising something the public 
wants. 

I am assuming the responsibility 
for this mistake, as I did not in- 
vestigate the conditions before | 
advised the advertising campaign. 
Wineburgh, 1935) 


- 


Steller-Millar Agency Formed 


The Steller-Millar Agency has been 
formed, with offices in the Rives Strong 
Building, Los Aqgetes. Principals in the 
agency are Mrs. Henry E. Millar, widow 
of the late Henry E. Millar who founded 
the Millar Company, in 1921, and O. A. 
Steller, who, for the last four years has 
acted as account executive for the Mil- 
lar Speen | Agency. Mrs. Millar 
actively entered the advertising business 
at the death of her husband. 
eee 


A. P. Kelly Joins Utility 


Arthur Paul Kelly has joined the 
public relations department of the Roch- 
ester Gas and Electric Corporation, 
Rochester, N. Y. He formerly was ad- 
rortioing manager of the Rochester Civic 
Music Association, Eastman Theater and 
also handled the advertising of the .re 
cent Rochester Centennial. 
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Profit in National Rate 


(Continued from page Io) 


tion. We can’t expect honest news- 
papers, those that attempt to en- 
force their regulations on local and 
national copy, to do any work for 
us in this connection. 

“Furthermore, by paying the na- 
tional rate, we can feel free to go 
to these newspapers and ask for 
reasonable co-operation along other 
lines. That, perhaps, is the great- 
est advantage to us in this cam- 
paign. We are anxious to do every- 
thing we can to help popularize the 
game of billiards. There are bil- 
liard tournaments and other events 
taking place all over the country 
constantly. These are legitimate 
sporting news. The newspapers 
are always devoting a great deal 
of space to them. As the game 
grows in popularity, as it is, there 
will be more and more occasions 
for the newspapers to carry this 
sort of news, along with pictures of 
the experts and others interested in 
the game. 

“It isn’t a case of reciprocity. It 
is merely a matter of fair play. 
The newspapers are helping us, 
indirectly, in their editorial pages. 
It doesn’t seem to be exactly 
cricket for us to try to chisel their 
rate structures by placing our 
advertising through the room 
owners.” 


Publishers Check Attendance 
at Exhibitions 


srunswick has received definite 
proof of the willingness of news- 
papers to co-operate with the na- 
tional advertiser who is obviously 
playing fair with them. Attached 
to each piece of copy sent to the 
newspapers is a note signed by the 
advertising agency. “Publisher— 
important,” it is headed, and then 
continues : 

“The attendance reports on the 
free Billiard exhibitions are often 
very inaccurate. And because we 
are anxious to check the pulling 
power of your newspaper in bring- 
ing people to these exhibitions, we 
ask that you check the exhibition 
schedules on the attached copy in- 


structions and advise us direct on 
attendance. 

“We would like to know how 
many attended for free instruc- 
tions, how many for the free ex- 
hibition, and how much of an 
increase was registered over the 
previous exhibition attendance. 

“Thank you.” 


Newspapers Have Co-operated 
Wholeheartedly 


The response to this has been so 
satisfactory that the agency and 
the advertiser have both been 
astounded. This little note has 
enabled the company to check up 
on the success of the free billiard 
lesson idea. It has facts and figures, 
furnished by the newspapers, as 
evidence. This same information 
is being obtained, of course, from 
the billiard room owners, but they 
are frequently a little slow in fur- 
nishing it and many of them ignore 
the request. The newspapers are 
co-operating practically 100 per 
cent. The list of papers has not 
been checked but the folders of 
letters received from the newspa- 
pers and containing the desired in- 
formation are growing fatter every 
day as the campaign continues. 

The newspapers were glad to co- 
operate. They sent men around to 
the billiard halls to obtain the in- 
formation. They did this, Mr. 
Ellison is convinced, largely be- 
cause the advertising was paid for 
by Brunswick. 

Furthermore, the newspapers 
themselves are obtaining definite 
evidence of the pulling power of 
their own papers. They are obtain- 
ing information that should be 
valuable to them in their selling 
work. 

Now the company is reciprocat- 
ing by giving the newspapers a 
suggestion, Naturally, it cannot be 
expected to devote any more of its 
national advertising to advertising 
the billiard rooms themselves. This 
is a job that the room owners must 
do. It is a job that very few of 
them are doing. The campaign 
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The Advertising Dollar 


Is best spent where it will produce 
the greater profits by securing per- 
manent customers. 


Roman Catholic churches, col- 
leges, seminaries, parochial 
schools, rectories and welfare in- 
stitutions form a market worth 
while cultivating. 

Millions of dollars are spent an- 
nually for materials and supplies 
for use in general maintenance and 
new construction in this field. 


The Bomiletic & 
Pastoral Review 


Edited exclusively for the 
Roman Catholic Clergy 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 
Publishers 


53 Park Place New York 


BArelay 7-3814 
e 
Western Joseph H. Meier 
tative 
Representative 64 West Randolph St. 
Central 5867 Chicago 

















An Agency Man 
Who Wants to Go Faster— 


May find his opportunity 
in the well established Ad- 
vertising Department of our 
Printing concern which is 
rated Bl. 

He will be young, confi- 
dent both of his knowledge, 
and his ability to meet peo- 
ple, and preferably a resi- 
dent of New Jersey. 

He will be paid a moder- 
ate salary and will find a 
situation and environment 
conducive to real accom- 
plishment—which should as- 
sure remuneration commen- 
surate with his real earning 
capacity. 

He will tell us what we 
should know to determine 
the desirability of an inter- 
view. 


Address ‘*O,” Box 49, Printers’ Ink 
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paid for by the company has shown 
these billiard room operators what 
advertising can do. It should bea 
lot easier for the newspapers to 
convince the room owners now that 
a local campaign would be worth 
while. 

Once more over the advertising 
agency’s name and on the letter- 
head of the agency, a message is 
being sent to the newspapers. It 
refers to the manufacturer’s local 
billiard advertising and remarks 
that “we all are quite pleased with 
the result of our advertising plan 
and we now feel that the time is 
ripe for you to work with groups 
of billiard parlors in order to se- 
cure a co-operative advertising 
campaign from them.” 

It is pointed out that the manu- 
facturer has made a major invest- 
ment in injecting new vitality into 
billiard playing. The problem is 
now to get local billiard parlors to 
capitalize. Because only a few 
room owners can be convinced of 
the value of an individual cam- 
paign, a joint campaign is suggested 
as the logical move. 

“Accordingly, will you please 
arrange to cover billiard ag 
operators,” the letter continues, 
order to interest them on the idea 
of joining hands as one unit in a 
local newspaper campaign, you to 
suggest copy, layout, etc. In the 
event you need special assistance, 
we will be glad to help.” 


Much More to Advertising 
Than Rate 

This is not a big campaign, as 
compared with certain other large 
newspaper advertisers. Neverthe- 
less, many of the benefits gained by 
the use of the national rate deserve 
study by those larger users who 
think that by saving a few dollars 
immediately, they are justified in 
spending their newspaper appropri- 
ation at local rates through their 
dealers. A _ little thought may 
bring some of them to the realiza- 
tion that the money advantage is 
the only one. The dollars saved 
immediately may be lost eventually 
because they are not obtaining the 
many other advantages of newspa- 
per advertising. There is a lot more 
to advertising than the rate. 
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[am not denying for one minute 
that the rate problem is an impor- 
tant one. But, as Printers’ Ink 
said editorially in the December 27 
issue, “Some of them (advertisers) 
maneuver around to get local rates 
largely because they base their 
merchandising plans too much on 
the consideration of the initia] cost 
of the advertising—cost in money, 
that is—rather than upon a broad 
view of the eventual objectives to 
be gained by the advertising.” 


A Problem for Newspapers 
Themselves 


The mewspapers are open to 
severe criticism for their failure 
to get together and iron out some 
of the rough spots in this problem. 
But, strictly speaking, the rate dif- 
ferential problem is one for the 
newspapers to solve themselves. 
National advertisers should not let 
their prejudices on this subject 
interfere with their use of this 
medium. With many newspapers 
and in many communities there is 
practically no local-national rate 
problem. If more newspapers 
would agree upon a definition of 
local advertising and stick to their 
rates, there would be little difficulty. 

John T. Fitzgerald, president of 
the Newspaper Representatives As- 
sociation of Chicago, has been 
taking a leading part in agitating 
this subject among newspaper pub- 
lishers. “Our association,” he re- 
ports, “has been working hard for 
co-operation and understanding 
among publishers. We are mak- 
ing progress. Many publishers, as 
a result of our activities, have 
agreed to keep to their announced 
general rates by defining local ad- 
vertising and keeping out the 
chiselers.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald, who has been 
saying things on this subject that 
others have hesitated to touch upon, 
told the New York State Publish- 
ers Association in -Rochester the 
other day that he questions the 
sincerity of certain groups in rais- 
ing this question of the two-way 
rate structure. 

“T believe,” he said, “the motive 
behind this movement was to force 
reduction of general newspaper ad- 
vertising rates. There have been 
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Executive 
WANTED 


We want a high-calibre man who 
is equipped by experience to deal 
with managers and executives and 
is capable of planning sales pro- 
cedures for large organizations. 


A man, not too far from forty 
years of age, who expresses himself 
clearly and interestingly, either in 
person or in writing. 


A man who thoroughly understands 
specialty merchandising, marketing 
problems and sales promotion 
methods. 


A clear thinking man who is skilled 
in directing sales educational prog- 
ress for nationwide set-ups. 


The man we have in mind has 
earned good salaries in the past and 
can make himself invaluable to us. 


For ours is a service organization 
supplying ideas, plans, sales educa- 
tion and sales promotion through 
the medium, principally, of sound 
and silent slidefilm productions to 
several outstanding organizations. 


The right man will receive a satis- 
factory financial return from the 
start with an unlimited opportunity 
to advance. 


Please reply by letter only to Elton 
Fletcher, President, giving com- 
pletely all the facts which you con- 
sider essential. 


The Alpha 
Motion Picture Corp. 


2644 Carnegie Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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injected many appendage issues, 
such as forced circulation, forced 
newspaper combinations and other 
extraneous matter, without any at- 
tempt at analysis in order to pre- 
vent a wholesale indictment against 
the newspaper structure. 

“Because newspaper rates have 
not been reduced appreciably, a 
number of advertisers have invaded 
the lower retail rate structure em- 
ploying new artifices. Each suc- 
ceeding season the number of 
culprits has grown until it became 
an open secret not only that the 
practice was possible under certain 
procedures but specifically that 
those companies that could did 
avail themselves of the practice. 

“The loss of revenue to news- 
papers cannot be accurately mea- 
sured, but certain indexes devel- 
oped indicate that the figures are 
staggering. In a check-up of ten 


oe 


Gets Chance Vought Account 

Effective with March advertising, Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, Inc., New York, will 
handle the advertising for the Chance 
Vought Corporation, manufacturer of 
naval aircraft. This company is a sub- 
sidiary of the United Aircraft Corpora- 
tion. McCann-Erickson also handles the 
advertising for other subsidiaries of 
United Aircraft, including the Hamilton 
Standard Propeller Company and the 
Pratt and Whitney Aircraft Company, 
both of Hartford, Conn., and the ikor- 
sky Aviation Corporation, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

- - . 


With Hygrade Sylvania 


Edwin A. Nickel has joined the staff 
of the Hygrade Sylvania Corporation, 
with headquarters in New York, and 
will spend part of his time in the field 
in sales promotion activities for both 
Hygrade Lamps and Sylvania radio 
tubes. For the last six years he has 
been sales manager and advertising con- 
sultant in the Philadelphia and Chicago 
branches of the Distograph Products 
Company, Inc. 

. . . 


Scudder, President, 
McJunkin Agency 

William D. McJunkin has been made 
chairman and treasurer of the McJunkin 
Advertising Company, Chicago agencv. 
Eric Scudder, vice-president, succeeds 
Mr. McJunkin as president. 

+ “ie 


Represents “The New Orleanian” 

The New Orleanian, New Orleans, 
has appointed The Gray- Nogues Com- 
pany, New York, as its national adver- 
tising representative. 
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sizable newspapers, a discrepancy 
between what Media Records indi- Tw 
cated should be general advertising 

and what had actually been paid 

for at general rates indicated ay 
average volume of diverted patron. @ 
age amounting to 600,000 lines a 
year for each of the ten news. 
papers.” 

Loss of revenue is important t 
the newspapers and Mr. Fitzgerald 
but after all that is their problem 
More important is the loss to the 
advertiser, the loss of effectiveness 
He is not getting his money's 
worth, no matter how low the rate 
may be. 

Advertisers should not become s 
concerned with the difference be- 
tween the two rates that they over- 
look the job that can be done by 
using the national rate. All adver- 
tising media should be judged upon I 
their effectiveness. I 


* S. 
Death of Herbert K. Carter ” 


Dy DW 


Cy, CO = 


_ Herbert Keller Carter, for years ac + 
tive as a publication representative, (ie F 
at Boston on January 29, following ; 





brief illness which overtook him whik 

away on a business trip for Rural Prog d 

ress, with which he was associated. n a 
His career in advertising began with 

the Manufacturer’s Record, of Balti- ne fe 


more. Later he joined the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, with which he was as 
sociated for a number of years, Mr 
Carter also was with the former Thresher 
advertising agency and the Redfield 
agency, both of New York, as vice 


president. For eighteen months he R| 
served as Florida representative of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company in the 


handling of real estate developments 


or Fe 


From 1926 to 1932 Mr. Carter oper- 
ated his own agency in New York 
which, in 1932, was merged with the 


Tuthill Advertising Agency. 

=. Carter, who was popularly knows 
as “Nick,” for several years had been 
chairman of the educational committee 
of the Advertising Club of New York 
which conducts the advertising and sell 
ing course of that organization. 


Basford Elects Leech 


W. S. Leech has been elected vice 
president in charge of the Pittsburgh 
office of the G. M. Basford Company 
New York agency. He has been manager 
of the Pittsburgh office for several years 

. . 7 


Has Dairy Supplies Advertising 

The Reeve & Mitchell Company, Phil 
adelphia, dairy supplies, has appointed 
Bridge & King, of that city, to handle 
its advertising. Farm and dairy pub 
lications will be used. 
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Selling Summer Merchandise at Christmas 


Tested Advertising for Dealers 


w the rate 

-ommage Order Acknowledgments Gain Re-orders 

rence be- 

they over- 

e done by Contest for Branch Managers 

All acver- 

mood wee Introductory Case Jumps Sales 
Sales Contest Dramatized 
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About Edward H. Gard- 

iii ner, secretary of 

the advertising 

control committee of the Proprie- 

tary Association, talked to more 

than a million women the other day 
and not one of them talked back. 

In a radio address, representing 
manufacturers of more than 80 per 
cent of the packaged drug products 
produced in America, he asked for 
a better understanding between in- 
dustry and consumers. 

“The women of America,” he 
said, “want legislation that will 
work in practice, but that will not 
injure the honest manufacturers of 
the products that stand on our 
pantry shelves and in our medicine 
closets.” 

Of course they do. 

But this is the important part: 
Mr. Gardner was introduced by 
Mrs. William Dick Sporborg, chair- 
man of the resolutions committee 
of the General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs. And here, if we may 
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descend to the vernacular, is quite 
something. 

Does it indicate, by any chance 
that the club women of theg 
United States are not such unre. 
soning, unreasonable and emotional 
firebrands as Mr. Wallace’s profes- 
sors in Washington seem to think 
they are? 

Ever since the days of Eve, and 
certainly since the time of Mr 
Schopenhauer, women have been 
supposed to be easy prey for propa- 
gandists of every type—especially 
when the band-playing and the 
banner-flying is of the home and 
mother variety. And in all! this 
current agitation in which the con- 
sumer has been figuratively lined 
up against everything having to do 
with advertised brands, the dumb 
and adoring acquiescence of the 
noisy sex has been claimed as a 
matter of course and pretty much 
as a sacred right. 

We have often wondered why the 
women—and most of them have 
far more brains than the big, red- 
blooded he-men whose rule the; 
profess to accept, but whom they 
wrap around their fingers without 
half trying—did not go on the war- 
path against the piffle that is at- 
tributed.to them. To hear many of 
the representations as to the alleged 
attitude of women toward _adver- 
tised brands made by some of these 


political friends of the consumer: 


(most of whom would not eat 
nearly so well if they had to work 
for a living), one would imagine 
they relied upon sentiment and in- 
tuition entirely and not upon brains 
at all. 

Thus the linking up of the gal- 
lant Mr. Gardner and the club 


ess dow1 
and in h 
us client 
gency. { 

adver 


women over the radio is an occur-§ 4 


rence of great promise. 

And then there was the address 
of the equally gallant Mr. Willis 
before a group of New York adver: 
tising women, which is reported at 
some length on another page. 

We trust that the Proprietary 
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Association and the Associated 
srocery Manufacturers of America 
ill go right ahead with this pro- 
sam of talking things over with 
he women, They will probably be 
bereeably. surprised to ascertain 
hat the women can welcome and 
bssimilate economic discussions— 
hat they will gladly listen to sense 

hen it is presented to them in a 
nsible way. 

It is all a tragic mistake to think 
hat all women are funny and that 
some are funnier than others. The 
cally funny ones are those who 
ave been ladling out economic 
onsense to the women in such 
breat gobs. 


: In Los Angeles, 
Torches in 43, Charles Sieck, 
the Darkness president of the 
dvertising agency that bears his 
ame, told the Advertising Forum 
bout the general and anomalous 
elationship between advertising 
gencies and banks. 
Advertising agencies, Mr. Sieck 
pointed out, are specialists in ad- 
Bankers are specialists 
n financing. Often a bank is called 
pon to lay out for one of its clients 
complete operating program, in- 
luding policies and plans for mer- 
handising. 
“And yet,” said Mr. Sieck, “bank- 
s don’t call upon advertising 
gencies for co-operative effort. 
hey hardly ever get together to 
iscuss this broad avenue of busi- 
ess down which they could travel 


in-@and in hand, building up prosper- 
spus clients for the banker and the 


gency. Certainly, the banker’s and 
¢ advertising agency’s interests 
e mutual.” 

To a certain extent with justifi- 
ption, bankers lately have come in 
pr more than a modicum of blame. 
fe’ve done some banker-blaming 
In this editorial we've 
awn our instance from The 
ankers Magazine, wherein Mr. 
ieck's complaint is summarized as 


rselves, 
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something that the bankers ought 
to absorb. 

But, in all courtesy to Mr. Sieck, 
and with full concession that in 
what he says there is a moun- 
tain of truth, we're still quite sure 
that there is something to be said 
on the other side. 

When a banker needs the services 
of a specialist in engineering, he 
calls in an engineer. When he 
needs the services of a specialist in 
architecture, he calls in an archi- 
tect, Why? Because quietly, with- 
out ballyhoo or bombast, but rather 
by revealing themselves through 
solid achievement, the professions 
have sold themselves to him and 
won his respect. 

Does the banker never think of 
coming to the advertising agent? 
Then, in common sense, let the 
agent go to the banker! And let 
him go truthfully, helpfully, as 
goes a missionary among the be- 
nighted. 


Before It With a different 

motive, but pro- 

Spreads ducing the same 

effect, Montreal city is emulating 

the American State of Louisiana 

and has undertaken to impose a tax 
on advertising. 

Of course, the Louisiana pur- 
pose was politics—Kingfish brand. 
Montreal’s objective was to raise 
revenue. But to advertisers, agencies, 
and owners of advertising media, 
the Montreal precedent, seconding 
the precedent of Louisiaria, - be- 
comes a matter of serious concern. 

Although Montreal’s effort was 
killed in the city council, this, 
we believe, is the first in- 
stance in which a tax upon pub- 
lication advertising has ‘been at- 
tempted by .a municipality;**and 
there is reason to believe that local 
politicians everywhere, inspired by 
the Montreal example, will un- 
dertake to sweeten local treasuries 
with the same kind of syrup. 

Granted, of course, that office- 
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holders are prone to clutch at every 
potential tax source in sight, the 
mental aberration that suggests a 
tax on advertising is merely a re- 
flection of the astigmatic concept 
of advertising as something apart 
from business, or as something that 
is, in itself, a business entity. 

Even by advertising men them- 
selves it sometimes is forgotten that 
advertising is merely a managerial 
instrument. To tax it is like tax- 
ing, separately, the toolkit of a car- 
penter. Tax the toolkit heavily 
enough, and you'll put the carpenter 
out of action and hamstring his 
power to create wealth. 

To tax advertising would be to 
interfere, of course, with the eco- 
nomic lives of a great many men 
and women whose jobs are con- 
cerned with advertising’s creation 
and dissemination. But the injury 
would go deeper. To tax advertis- 
ing would be to curtail the operat- 
ing scope of thousands of busi- 
ness enterprises whose hundreds oi 
thousands of employees now are 
drawing wages that advertising has 
helped to generate. 

On both sides of the border, ad- 
vertising as an implement for aid- 
ing sales—and, as importantly, as a 
means by which to strengthen pub- 
lic confidence—must be kept fis- 
cally unfettered. 

As individuals and as groups, ad- 
vertising men and women owe it 
to themselves and to business to 
correct every misconception they 
encounter and, in this particular in- 
stance, to prevent further spread 
of the kind of misgovernment that 
misguidance begets. 





Bis, Colttar’s "Se ether “er. 
ian in Falls City, Ne- 
braska, a crowd 

of citizens burned a mortgage—and 
this with the tacit consent and ap- 
proval of the local authorities. In- 
deed, the authorities—including, no 
doubt, the sheriff—were present; 
and each lent a hand as an accessory. 
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And that, Americans, is yw 
your land is coming to! Rig 
richly do you deserve your fat 
Right earnestly do we pray ¢ 
you'll get yours quickly—that t 
crackling demonstration that light 
the heavens over Falls City wij 
spread its crimson glow to kindj 
the clouds above every hamlet a 
village and town and city fro 
coast to coast. And if that be trea 
son, let it smoke! 

By night, those Mid-West incen 
diaries assembled at the home of 
woman. And then, not stealthily 
but openly, loudly, gleefully, the 
touched torch to the one remainin 
piece of evidence of a solemn, fina 
cial obligation; and they shoute 
and sang while, by flame, the cov 
nant was consumed. 


Revolt again in the heart o 
America? Revolt it surely wa 
—revolt against poverty, revol 
against pessimism, revolt, more 


over, against the notion that in thi 
republic individual courage and i 
dividual effort and individual enter 
prise have been supplanted or eve 
can be supplanted by a regimented 
scholastic, unnatural economy tha 
would sacrifice pride for pater 
nalism and beggar the people wit 
muddling bureaus. 

For, without benefit of the alpha 
bet, that mortgage burned by th 
Fall Citizens had been paid—pai( 
in full, every dollar -of its sevel 
thousand by a woman, who earnet 
those dollars by washing clothe 
the while she mothered her broo 
of six. 

Thus does epic integrity engrav 
itself upon the annals of America 
character. Thus does individualisq 
make itself manifest. 

Falls City honored Mrs. Irem 
Collier, but not so brightly as shj 
had honored Falls City. And thi 
little bonfire in her yard shon 
forth afar, a beacon testifying tha 
although we be governed thes 
days from A to Z, our simple, old 
fashioned traditions live on and of 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 


“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 


Advertising - Merchandising Counsel 


40 EAST 34TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


On page 63 of this week’s 
Saturday Evening Post ap- 
pears the first advertisement 
prepared by Newell-Emmett 


for The Texas Company. 





on and of 








































The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 













ALTHOUGH business-paper ad- 
vertisements well done make a 
strong impression on dealers, it is a 
rare event when a retailer writes in 
to a manufacturer not only cémpli- 
menting him on a business-paper 
advertisement but also asking for 
copies to distribute to his 


— 


papers, commonly called “mos 
quito papers. 
The basis of the success of these 


sales campaigns by the mosquito 


papers is the very violent anti- 
Japanese feeling in certain parts 
of China, particularly in Shanghai, 























customers. 

This gratifying experi- 
ence happened recently to 
the Florence Stove Com- 
pany. From C. H. Kehoe, 
Kehoe Furniture & Trans- 
fer Company, Tampa, Fila., 
the company received the 
following letter : 

“Just noticed your nice ad 
in the January number of 
the Furniture Review, page 
5. To my way of think- 
ing this is the very nicest 
ad I have seen. 

“IT am wondering what 
the cost would be to have 
a reproduction of this ad 


Berner looking bevter cootmng lees mo) hee 
the “Big 3° that make Florence enay to el, het hep 
a 


for my mailing list. [0 | Smee hewmen pee maee ne cmon e 









could use a few hundred — 


Florence O8 Range 
1k has the features thet women wan and has these every need and 


this season, if not too high. feacores Decmuse we have ltened to 2 mien women Are you berening 


sid omty by reliable dealern amd priced ger poms 
profe and your customers ames: vaives jo 
puree, 














this advertisement, the 


“Thanks a lot.” 2 oreo cr bag, tach hee pers az Puonsnca rove Coury Gow Ont 

The advertisement repro- asa oman e i ‘ Sa ——s 

duced on this page is the “Saw ee ee lew 
oameng eed amety comereiies | 


one: that he wrote for. ne Rene Oo oe 
Rather than attempt to eereoeaietd FLORENCE 


draw his own lesson from Broad eed exsting taps eum 


OM RANGES - GAS RanceD 
















Schoolmaster poses a ques- 

tion which he hopes some of the 
Class members will discuss. The 
question is: What qualities has 
this advertisement that makes a 
dealer not only want to send it out 
to his mailing list, but willing to 
pay to get the material ? 

The Schoolmaster sits back to 
await the Class answers to this 
question. 
s + 

Among the various ingenious, 
not to say disreputable, methods 
used these days by space salesmen 
should be listed the methods em- 


ployed in China by certain smaller 


So strong is this feeling, that there 
is a society devoted to the boy- 
cotting of all merchants, Chinese 
or otherwise, who may be selling 
Japanese goods. The membership 
of this society includes certain hot- 
headed young students who have no 
hesitation in exploding bombs in 
the stores of merchants who are 
unwilling to adopt their point of 
view. 

The mosquito papers feature the 
stories of these young men’s im- 
petuosity and careless disregard 
for life by such anecdotes as that 
of the zealous young student who 
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pounded on the counter of a mer- 
chant who sold Japanese goods, 
with a bomb to which was attached 
a perc ussion fuse. The young 
man’s failure to remove his hand 
from the bomb resulted not only 
in the complete destruction of the 
shop but in the loss of the bomb- 
er’s arm as well, 

Space salesmen for these mos- 
quito papers are quick to take ad- 
yantage of this impetuosity and 
carelessness as a potent argument 
in consummating their sales. After 
selecting a fairly prosperous shop, 
the enterprising salesman will call 
and explain that he has heard a 
rumor that the merchant is selling 
Japanese goods. The merchant’s 


denials will be met by the sugges- 


tion that he buy a little advertising 
space to deny the rumor, lest the 


Jmore impetuous members of the 
boycotting society should, 


under 
a misapprehension, explode a bomb 
in his shop. 

If the merchant maintains his 
sales resistance, the salesman will 


then reappear a few days later 
with a proof sheet containing some 


such Winchellry as: 


It is rumored that the great pros- 
perity of the merchant Wan Lung 
Joe of such-and-such number Bub- 
bling Well Road is due to his sale 
of Japanese goods. 

The prospect will be somewhat 
aghast but the salesman explains 
that the matter is becoming of such 
interest to the public that the paper 
really can’t afford not to print the 
item. Then may follow a brief dis- 
course on journalism and carrying 
the message to Garcia with frequent 
references to the excitable young 
men of the boycotting societies. 
“Only last week they had destroyed 
the shop of a very prosperous mer- 
chant who sold Japanese goods.” 
The story usually has a happy 





have no 
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nt 





ending, for the merchant generally 
buys the advertising space and has 
ven been known to corrupt the 
lofty ethics of mosquito journalism 
by buying a full page and remov- 
ing all chance of the aforemen- 
ioned item appearing. 
se > * 

Keeping the public informed is 
not a new idea’ for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. It has always been 
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CAPABLE 
COPY WRITER 
REQUIRED 


Pacific Coast agency re- 
quires ed and ex- 
perienced copy writer of 
training and subject adap- 
tability, fully qualified to 
satisfy exacting clientele, 
and possessed of original- 
ity and sound judgment. 

Necessary for applicant 
to have sufficient person- 
ality for maintenance of 
contacts with clients and 
who is able to write copy 
that will sell, without re- 
sorting to language of 
flowers. 

State in letter of ap- 
plication age, experience, 
salary expected. Tested 
references required. Appli- 
cation to be accompanied 
by photo and proven sam- 
ples of work. 


Address “T,” Box 51, Printers’ Ink 

















Make your social and 
business letters, ete., 
more appreciated, 

off by at- 


of —— a. buliding, store or what 
Send $1.00 and any photograph or pa. 


not. 
shet. We will return it anmarred, 
with 100 of these gummed, perforated 


Graphs. waranteed or your money 
returned. 


Satisfaction 
(Dept. A.) 
PHILADELPHIA BADGE CO. 


942 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa 






































New KIND of 


premium plan 


—just adopted by 3 ad- . 
vertisers of national 
importance. 

—involves NO premium 
cost, effort, or han- 
dling bother. 

FFER FREE, with pur- 

w chases of your product, a 

coupon worth $1.00, good for 
an individually-made $1.35 

Portrait Enlargement, in life- 

like colors, your custom- 

r’s favorite snapshot. Write 


for full details. New Process 
Studios, 47 East 2ist St., 
New York. 














Colortype Salesman 


for Chicago Firm to call on manufac- 
turers, jobbers, etc. Desire newspaper 
space salesman who has a thorough 
knowledge of merchandising, one who 
is ‘‘package conscious.” Drawing 
account and commission. Eastern and 
Central Western territories open. Give 
age, education, full experience and 
references. ‘‘R,”’ Box 50, P. I, 





Advertising Representative 
with Agency Contacts 


to help build up new woman’s publica- 
tion. Man can make his own future if 
willing to start at small salary or 
finance himself. State full experience, 
age and ideas. “V,” Box 53, P. I. 





Fourteen years’ experience as 
Editor, Research Manager, and at 
present as Advertising Director of an 
important national trade publication 
+ & proven and successful record 
. happily employed but seeks big- 
ger things, probably in an Agency... 
Controls some business and sees big 
opportunity in his field. Address 
“U,”’ Box 52, care Printers’ Ink. 
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among the leaders in merchandjs. 
ing its services. For some time jt 
has been distributing among pas. 
sengers booklets on the benefits of 
air-conditioned Pullman cars and 
now travelers find copies of a little 
publication called “Train Talks” oy 
their seats. 

The first issue appeared las 
month. It began “a series of brief 
talks with the friends and patrons 
of this railroad.” The introduction 
sounds the keynote: 

“The Pennsylvania Railroad be- 
lieves that people are more keenly 
interested in railroads than ever be- 
fore. Railroads, like ships, have 
kept the spirit of romance alive 
and held the fascination of old and 
young through the epoch-making 
changes of a mechanical age. Now 
the stirring advances of the new 
day—far-flung electrification proj- 
ects, streamlining, air conditioning, 
higher train speeds—are greatly 
enhancing the old romantic appeal 

“Then, too, whatever affects the 
railroads concerns the nation. With- 
out their service the life of the 
country could not go on.” 

These first talks are largely sta- 
tistical with figures of the size of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and the 
territory covered. There is brief 
mention of the road’s responsibility 
to patrons, employees, investors and 
the nation at large. 

- 7 . 

The Schoolmaster has just had 
an opportunity to look over a 
folder “Facts about Unemploy- 
ment Compensation” prepared by 
the Committee on Social Legisla- 
tion of the National Conference of 
Business Paper Editors and The 











RESEARCH SPECIALIST 


Furnishes information and source ma- 
terial on any subject—Complete bib 
liographies compiled—Scarce and out- 
of-print books, prints, costume plates 
supplied promptly at reasonable cost. 
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Classified Advertisements 






































cars ane Classified ads cost seventy-five cents a line for each insertion. Minimum order five 
7 a little lines costing three dollars and seventy-five cents. Classified ads payable in advance. 
ralks” o . , ‘ 
7 First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 

red last — 

t brief BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES | WHISTON PRESS CLIPPING SER- 
1 patrons sameeren VICE, Walker Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y., 
roducti J established in 1900, offers intensive na- 
— NEW MAGAZINE ‘ tional or local coverage on dealer ads, 

needs $7000 for ele ag | capital. Sub- publicity releases, business leads, etc. 

road be- stantial interest offered. Excellent oppor- - 
re keenly tunity for space salesman. Box 459, P. I. ARTISTS knowing requirements of art 
o . . for silk screen process should address us. 
| ever be- PUBLISHERS: Trade, Class & Con- We are interested in art and ideas for 



























Ps, havell sumer Media. All advantages of di- posters, displays, signs, box tops, labels, 











ice alivell rect representation in St. Louis, Kansas transfers, etc. Also ideas and art for 
F old City, Indianapolis and Cincinnati ter- home decorative items, mes, toys and 
Old andi itory. Intensive cultivation and develop- other merchandise novelties. For pro- 
1-making ment of accounts, reports, follow-up, spe- duction on paper, cardboard, fabrics, 
ge. Nowlf cial presentations. Arrangements will be wood, glass or metal. Tru-Art Company, 
the ne made to personally interview interested 811 N. 19th St., Philadelphia. 
‘ by publishers. Commission basis. Box 457, P. I. —_—- ——_____— 
On proj- sive 
litioning POSITIONS WANTED 
’ WANTED - - 
greatly m..@.-— _ Want New York Position. College 


C appeal Large Manufacturer of high grade graduate, 25, now editing consumer tab- 
lithography requires salesman for New loid (circulation, 300,000) and house or- 





Fects the York market. Do not apply unless able gan for national chain. Also publicity, 
n. With-§ to prove you have and still can sell this | advertising. Box 460, Printers’ Ink 
. of thelf line. Moderate salary until worth proven. 
Opportunity for first class connection. CONTINUITY CUB, 
Confidential. Box 453, Printers’ Ink. who has written his first hundred 
pely sta- sketches, offers N. Y. agency or station 





size off ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE | ‘SePrinte'inc "Po 


and the " 
° . -f Liberal arrangement, unusual opportun- I fini 

: ished . | PRODUCTION MANAGER, finished cre- 
is brief ity firmly establish agency, fully rec ative Layout Artist, Lettering. 6 years’ 


msibility§ ognized, notable record holding accounts, heey aheadanes, Dtentinn Soskas 
stors and§ one of best cities South. Give age, expe Sciesies Weenie We -- P 
rience, earning capacity in first letter. 4, 8, Engr: &, typography, Paper. 
Address Box 464, Printers’ Ink. Capable Secretary-Stenographer. Future 
— , Essential! Box 455, Printers’ Ink. 


ts ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 

just tad WANTED AS PARTNER WA SECRETARY 
Over 48 Agency man, now organizing a new ad- 
employ-§ vertising agency, is interested in secur- 











28, wants responsible position in adv. or 


ared by§ ing a partner. No investment required | pub. that pays well—she warrants it. 
Legisla-§ °° “esired. The man he is looking for is WRITE (she is employed). Box 463, P.1I. 
€81SIa-F one with a record of accomplishments. 











rence off He may now be either an advertising 

nd The§ manager with a company of standing or | PUBLISHER’S REPRESENTATIVE: 
an account executive who can produce Energetic, productive salesman. Can pre- 
immediate business. Give complete qualifi- pare own sales material and make con- 





cations and state nationality, Box 462, P.I. vincing analytical presentations. Seven 
years’ trade experience covering all prin- 
cipal territories. Age 33, married, Chris- 
tian. Minimum sustaining salary against 
commissions. Box 456, Printers’ Ink. 
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EXACT reproductions of Sales Letters, 
Testimonials, Bulletins, Pictures, etc.; % OFFICE BOY or VICE-PRESIDENT 
$1.50 hundred copies; add’! hundreds | Five years Advertising—Direct Mail— 
os Cuts unnecessary. Samples. Laurel | (4,y — Solicitation — Sales Promotion. 
rocess, 480 Canal St., N. Y. C. Will take office boy job but prefer to 
seek new business for Agency that will 
finance me in return for copy and con- 
tact work while getting under weigh. 
No accounts up my sleeve—No wild 
promises. I need to produce and want 
the opportunity. Married—Twenty-eight 
—Christi ood Connections (but I 
won't go to ’em for a job)—Hard 
Worker—Know how to use shoeleather. 
Box 461, Printers’ Ink. 
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No responsibility is as- 
sumed for any omission. 


Alpha Motion Picture Corp 

Ayer & Son, Inc., 

Business Opportunity ““W,”’ Box 54.. 98 
Business Week 

Campbell-Ewald Co. 

Chicago American 
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Chicago Tribune 
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Cosmopolitan 

Des Moines Register and Tribune... 


Detroit News 
Dry Goods Economist 


Francis Press, Charles............. 99 | 


Gibbons, Ltd., J. J. 

Hastings & Co. 
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Homiletic & Pastoral Review 
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Indianapolis News.........--+++++- 21 | 


Los Angeles Times 


Louisville Courier-Journal, Times... 51 | 


Milwaukee Journal 


Newell-Emmett Co., 


New 

New 
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Philadelphia Badge Co. 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
Portland Oregonian 
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Rose, Leonard A. 
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pm en rates: Page, $135 ; half page, $67.50; 


bak ge, $33.75; one-inch minimum, $10. $e: 
lassified, ts cents a line, minimum order $3.7 














Associated Business Papers, In 
This is the first of a series 0; 
studies dealing with current m. 
tional questions of business inter. 
est. 

While the Schoolmaster knows 
about as much about unemployment 
compensation as he does regarding 
early Sanskrit or the theory of 
revolving numbers, he found that 
this survey put into small space a 
thorough and highly readable out- 
line of the problem. To those who 
are interested in going further 
there is appended a note which 
suggests easily available literature 
and its sources. 

Members of the Class who ar 
interested in this monograph should 
get in touch with The Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., 330 West 
42nd Street, New York City, for 
further information. 


+ + + 


Tourist Bureau Asks State 
for Larger Fund 
_A request for a two-year appropria 
tion of $100,000 has been sent to the 
State Budget Commissioner of Minne 
sota by the Minnesota State Tourist 
Bureau. This figure compares with an 
appropriation of $25,000 made for the 
two-year period ended in 1934. Under 
the Bureau’s pone plan, $40,000 
would be used for a general advertising 
campaign. 

eee 


New Addresses 
The New Republic, New York, has 
moved to 40 East 49th Street, that city 
eorge G. Curtis, Chicago publishers’ 
representative, 141 West Jackson Boule. 
vard, that city. 








RN Re RE 
COMPLETE AGENCY 
FACILITIES .... 


To the man who wishes to eliminate 
his overhead, an old _ established 
Chicago Advertising Agency, completely 
equipped, offers its facilities. Our 
complete agency service and equipment 
will enable you to devote more time 
to the solicitation of accounts. Yo 
must have a reasonable amount of high 
grade business. Your personality 
not be submerged. All correspondence 
confidential. 

Address “W,” Box 54, Printers’ Ink 

6 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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NEVER WAS THERE a time when printing was 
really needed so much as now. 
at to the 


at to It doesn't take any seventh son of a seventh son 
Tours to figure out that sales are not coming without 


with an . ’ 
forte real effort. But there is always some business for 
$40,00 f those who have the energy and the courage to 


lvertising 
go after it. That is old stuff, but true as Holy Writ. 


Is selling literature a luxury, to be indulged in 
ork, sf only when conditions are good? Or is it a busi- 


ublishes’ Eness necessity, taking a greater rank in impor- 
tance as sales become rarer and harder to make? 
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mas § Naturally your printing should now be planned 
CY with extra care. It should, like your other sales- 
: men, do a better and brainier job; keep at it a 
lesions litle harder; put in longer hours. 

mple i We will be glad of the opportunity to offersome sug- 
uipmes§ gestions as to your printing plans for the near future. 


> Of course, without obligating you in any way. 


ity 


“““ICHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
mL PMEDALLION 3-3500—-PRINTING CRAFTS BLDG. 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE—NEW YORK CITY 
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OVER 260,000 MORE CIRCULATION THAN SOLD 
BY ANY OTHER CHICAGO DAILY NEWSPAPER! 


Chicago Tribune THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Total Daily Cireulation Now in Excess of 801,000 





